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THE FLOWER OF TIME. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
GLAD new year, a rose new-blown, 
O That not one sullying touch has known! 
Yime’s snow-white blossom, can it be 
The common fate is waiting thee? 
Must thou, like all the vanished years, 
Be tossed with winds and drenched with tears, 
As one by one thy white leaves fall, 
To lie in dust? Oh! is this all? 
Nay, something must endure. I will 
The fragrance from those leaves distil, 
And, ere it has forever flown, 
Thy heavenly sweetness make my own. 





“ Harrer’s Youne Prop.e grows better and better 
every year.”—New York Herald, December 5, 1886. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILiustraten Weekry. 


The number for December 28 is a “ New-year 
Number,” and ope ns with a New-year story, en- 
titled * The Forrestville Bicycle,” by Joun R. Cor- 
YELL, a popular writer of boys’ stories. It is il- 
lustrated by ALBert E, STERNER. 

An article entitled “ A Young Hero” recites the 
acts of “ courage, heroism, and humanity” Sor 
which a youth of fifteen received the Congressional 
Life-saving Medal. Hiram Duprey Beck is the 
name of this young hero, whose portrait is give n. 

The full-page picture by Freperic Goopa.t, 
R.A., is called 


“FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY.” 


It is accompani¢ d by a poem by Margaret Van- 
DEGRIFT. 

Freperick Evans, Jon., has an article on “ Col- 
lege Cheers,” and Howarp Pyte a fairy tale, call- 
ed “ How the Princess's Pride was Broken.” 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harper's YounG PErorLe 
will be sent on application. 
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OURSELVES. 
LTHOUGH, according to the old say- 

i ing, no man is a hero to his valet de 
chambre, yet it is in singular contradiction 
to the saying that we, who know ourselves 
or who ought to know ourselves so much 
better than any valet de chambre can know 
his master, have often the very highest opin- 
ion of our actualities and our potentialities. 

Few of us have any accurate knowledge 
of our limitations; and most of us have an 
inner consciousness, even if we do not state it 
to ourselves in set phrase, that, under differ- 
ent circumstances, we might have ruled na- 
tions, written epics, played coucertos, paint- 
ed immortal canvases, fought triumphant 
battles, or have obtained pre-eminence in 
whatever direction our special taste or bent 
might have led us, could we have indulged 
the taste and followed the bent. The réle 
of a hero is before the eyes of all, and few 
there be who do not think they have played 
the réle of martyr anyway; for our own 
doings, our own sufferings, are very apt to 
fill our eye far too completely, as when we 
hold up our hand at but a little distance 
before our eyes it is able to obscure the 
whole of a vast landscape. 

Perhaps this egotism is an inevitable ne- 
cessity for the preservation of existence, 
for we find it in all our relations of life. 
The people whom we have met have an in- 
terest for us exceeding that of people whom 
others have met; the old scenes, the old 
school-house, the old spots familiar to our 
childhood, have an interest for us more than 
that possessed by places which have a right 
to be historic, because they became a part 
of our life, and so of us, and there is a cer- 
tain unavoidable selfishness in the way we 
cherish all this sort of memories. 

How many of us find it natural to sup- 
pose that what we think and do and intend 
is of the most vital interest to everybody 
else, even when in telling it we see that 
listeners do not attend, and we have to 
make mortifying repetitions; we are sure 
they would find it absorbing if they would 
only let themselves listen. The incidents 
of our journey ought, in our estimation, to 
thrill all our acquaintance; all the world 
wants to know how we caught our cold in 
the head ; the reasons why we shirroursilk in- 
stead of pleat it ought to be explained to our 
circle; we fancy that every one at the break- 
fast-table is anxious to know how often we 
waked in the night; every other mother is 
as much concerned in the story of our baby’s 
croup as we are ourselves; and how we got 
into our scrapes and how we got out of them, 
what our peculiar tastes and vanities and 
habits are, and how we came by them, with 
a multitude of like matters, are things of 
moment and deserving of record. 

Even the best and greatest persons are 








not entirely deficient not only in this over- 
weening interest in themselves, but in a 
certain high opinion of their worthiness. 
When one of the modest Phocion’s fellow- 
prisoners miserably bemoaned his cruel fate, 
the hero asked him with surprise if it was 
not enough for him to die with Phocion; and 
the historian tells us that in a sea-fight one 
of the mariners exclaiming on the greater 
number of the evemy’s ships, Antigonus, a 
man unacquainted with bluster, cried, “ And 
for how many ships dost thou reckon me?” 

It is difficult for us to admit that we were 
not in the past all that we now wish we 
had been, or that we shall not be in the fu- 
ture much that we now wish to be. “Once 
we were young and bold and strong,” sing 
the old men in the Greek chorus. “And 
we shall be no less ere long,” cry the boys. 
“We now are such,” the young men take 
up the burden. 

Perhaps it is through this intense interest 
in ourselves that the power of flattery is so 
great. The inbred flattery of our self-love, 
says Plutarch, “‘only disposes and prefaces 
us to a more favorable reception of that 
from without. For if we did but square our 
actions according to the famous oracular 
precept of knowing ourselves, rate things ac- 
cording to their true intrinsic value, and 
withal, reflecting upon our own nature and 
education, consider what gross imperfections 
and failures mix with our words, actions, 
and affections, we should not lie so open to 
the attempts of any flatterer who has de- 
signs upon us.” 

But since each person, in the nature of 
things, is the centre of his own universe, so 
that even in looking at a star the parallax, 
however slight, must be admitted from the 
necessities of the different points of view, 
we must expect and allow for a certain cen- 
tralizing sort of egotism both in him who 
writes and him who reads; aud we do well 
if it stays only this simple egotism of a vivid 
interest in one’s identity, and does not grow 
into the overmastering selfishness that un- 
consciously draws the life from those with 
which it comes in contact, and absorbs evy- 
erything to its own uses. 








THE MOUSE-TRAP AGAIN. 


(FXUAT fine old Anglo-American or Americo- 

Englishman, R S—— .,, used to tell at his 
dinner-table in London this story of a very cele- 
brated English general. The military hero was 
once dining with Mr. S——, when a stray mouse 
was seen running to and fro, looking for a hid- 
ing-place. With one spring the general was on 
his chair, with another on the table. Amid much 
laughter the host rose and proceeded in the di- 
rection of the mouse. ‘Oh! stop, S——,” shout- 
ed the man of war; “for Heaveu’s sake don’t 
exasperate him !” 

The exasperated mouse and the intimidated be- 
holders are still on duty, it seems, in Mr. Howells’s 
good-natured farce The Mouse-trap ; but the lions 
are the painters, and the sex is conveniently 
changed. Every woman who comes into the room 
in his little drama takes more or less gracefully 
to chair or table, and even the Irish domestic fol- 
lows them, though I have generally found Bridget 
ready to enforce home rule vigorously on such 
intruders by the aid of a pair of tongs. The only 
person in the room who is not frightened is a 
man, and he can claim no credit for courage, in- 
asmuch as it was he who invented the mouse. 
But he is all ready to punish the ladies for their 
timidity, and, with a discipline severer than that 
of the British army, prohibits them from ever 
again attacking the political opponents of their 








sex. What if the Queen of England had caused 
General to be cashiered for cowardice by 


reason of his retreat before the mouse ? 

Being wise, she did nothing of the kind, even 
if she heard of this adventure of the masculine 
mouse-trap. There is nothing more curious than 
the phenomena of cowardice. The tremor of the 
nerves, which is commonly mistaken for it, has 
very little to do with it. Many a man who would 
march up to the mouth of the silent cannon, though 
knowing that the next moment he may be 
blown to atoms, will shrink and quiver amid the 
whizzing of bullets, because of the noise they 
make. Among animals, the same excitement 
which at times carries them away from danger 
will, under other circumstances, carry them into 
danger ; as a horse, mad with terror, rushes into 
the flames, or refuses to be led out of them, 
probably because he clings to his stable, with 
which he associates safety, not fear. The curious 
fact, which has been experienced by many, that 
when staying in a lonely house, for instance, the 
mere presence of a child, or even of a pet animal, 
diminishes the sense of fear, is a case more di- 
rectly in point. The fact that the child is present 
actually doubles the risk, if risk there be, but it 
relieves the nervous tension by companionship. It 
is the utter solitude, the unrelieved silence, that 
makes the flesh creep, and the excited ear per- 
ceive sounds that otherwise would pass unnoticed. 
The coolest scientific observer who ever under- 
took to sleep in a haunted house would prefer, if 
practicable, to have the companionship of a dog, 
though no bigger than a mouse. 

If anything is clearly established in military 
life it is that mere nervous excitability is a wholly 
distinct thing from real courage or cowardice. 
The stolid, unimaginative person may go forward 
into danger with far less of tremor than one who 
is excitable and imaginative; and yet, when the 





actual peril begins, he whose nerves were all flut- 
tering may still be going forward, while his stu- 
pider companion has turned about and is dogged- 
ly marching to the rear. “A true knight,” says 
Sir Philip Sidney, “is fuller of gay bravery in 
the midst than at the beginning of danger.” The 
great Condé was reproached with trembling on 
his first campaign; and it was said of the Em- 
peror Charles V. that he was often seen to trem- 
ble while arming for battle, but in action was as 
cool as if it were impossible for an emperor to be 
killed. Turenne, Condé’s great rival, was once 
asked by M. De Lamoignon, at the latter’s dinner- 
table, if his courage was never shaken at the be- 
ginning of a battle. ‘“ Yes,” said Turenne; “I 
sometimes undergo great nervous excitement ; 
but there are in the army a great multitude of 
subaltern officers and soldiers who feel no excite- 
mentatall.” I myself have known a young volun- 
teer officer to become so nervous, when first under 
fire, as to have disgraced him with his own men, 
had not his defect been concealed by others; and 
I have known him to get over it so completely as 
to choose the army for his profession. 

All this bears upon the mouse-trap. If an 
experienced general, with no flowing skirts to give 
a mouse the vantage ground, was still so fright- 
ened by a mouse as to implore that the dreaded 
enemy should not be exasperated, what can we 
expect of those who have skirts to be invaded, 
and no “war record” to sustain? The joke isa 
good one, though doubtless somewhat well worn, 
but we must really look a little deeper. There 
is undoubtedly among men, as a class, an instinct 
of fighting which is not to be found among 
women ; as Achilles, when disguised among the 


maidens, was detected by the wily Ulysses be-- 


cause he chose arms and not jewels from the 
peddler’s goods. Some writers have indeed clas- 
sified the various kinds of courage, putting first 
this mere courage of the blood ; then the courage 
of habit or discipline ; then the magnetic or trans- 
mitted courage, communicated from one to an- 
other ; and lastly, the courage inspired by self-de- 
votion or despair. This last is, no doubt, the 
highest kind, and it is that which peculiarly be- 
longs towomen. The deeds of Flora Macdonald 
and the Countess of Derby belong to this, and so 
do the rescue of Lord Nithisdale by his wife, and 
that planned for Montrose by Lady Margaret Dur- 
ham; the superb constancy of Gertrude von der 
Wart when her husband was being “ broken on 
the wheel”; and the heroism of Catherine Doug- 
las, thrusting her arm through the staples of the 
doorway to protect James I. of Scotland, and hold- 
ing it there till it was shattered. 

During the Kansas troubles in 1856 I was at 
the house of a lady in Lawrence, who in opening 
her basket let fall a small pistol. She smiled 
and blushed a little at the discovery, and told me 
that when she had first learned to fire it, six 
months before, she had shut her eyes and scream- 
ed, though she knew that there was only a percus- 
sion-cap to explode. Yet I afterward found that 
she had been among the very few women who had 
staid in their own houses to protect them from in- 
jury when the town of Lawrence was in the hands 
of the Missourians; and she had been one of the 
half-dozen who carried their rifles and took posi- 
tion beside the men in the fort when two hun- 
dred were rallied against two thousand. It is to 
be remembered also that some of the bravest 
men have gained their courage by the direct train- 
ing of their mothers; as, for instance, Van Am- 
burgh, the lion-tamer, who told a friend of mine 
that he owed all his power over animals to a sin- 
gle rule given him by his mother—“ If anything 
frightens you, walk up and face it.” Yet who 
can positively aver that the maternal Van Am- 
burgh might not have screamed at a mouse ? 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 


= \ JHAT is bric-a-brac?” asked a young 
American of a Parisian collector. 

“Tt is the religion of the well-to-do,” said the 
buyer of Henri Deux ware. 

There have been collectors in all ages, but none 
so industrious o7 80 generous as the collectors of 
the nineteenth century. They have eighteen 
Christian centuries to collect from, and many go 
back of that. 

There is a decided Renaissance now in the fur- 
nishing of houses: it is a passion, an education, 
a pursuit, to fill one’s parlors, bedrooms, libraries, 
and dining-rooms with the almost forgotten wares 
of the past. In England one of the princely col- 
lectors of fifty years ago was Lord Hereford, who 
left to his son, Sir Richard Wallace, the almost 
priceless collection of pictures, armor, jewelry, 
and bric-d-brac now on private exhibition at 
Hereford House. In France the Duc d’Aumale, 
D’Amaille, Double Detruit, Davilliers, De la Bé- 
randiére, and the Baron Pichou, who still lives, 
are all famous. 

Baron Pichou is the custodian of the glories of 
the reigns of the three last Louises. It is he who 
has stimulated in France the manufacture of those 
delicate brocades whose soft colors blended so 
well with the blond beauty of the powdered 
belles of Marie Antoinette’s court. The furni- 
ture of that period, those bouquets held together 
by long garlands, the gilded wood, the spirit which 
reigned and governed being a Cupid holding a 
wreath, was that love of pleasure which lighted 
so fatal a fire, that luxury which put its danger- 
ous yoke on the neck of all the powers—royalty 
and politics being subservient—all that was the 
“sitcle de Louis XVI.” The Baron Pichou 
is its guardian, its rescuer from oblivion. No 
doubt it is the prettiest furniture for a salon, for 
a ball-room, for my lady’s chamber. It is luxu- 
rious and delicate. Its forms are exquisite, its 
detail refined, its colors blended with the fine 
sense of Watteau. 

In London, Alma-Tadema has brought in a 
more antique Renaissance, even that of Rome. 
Pretty women sit in severe garb at the foot of 





columns. Tripods of brass support Roman lamps; 
on straight brass rods hang severe curtains, The 
walls are stained yellow-white or violet,the esthet- 
ic colors, The seats are not more modern than 
the curule chair or the throne of the Pharaohs, 
which is simply a three-legged stool. Alma- 
Tadema is the high-priest of esthetic bric-A-brac, 
and to his influence may be attributed the desire 
which the English collector now feels to possess 
an amphora from the tombs of the Egyptian 
kings, and a grass-green bronze from the house 
of the vestal virgins. 

Queen Victoria, however, is a collector with 
catholic impartiality. She has at Windsor a fine 
assortment of Sévres china, and specimens of all 
the porcelains of the world. George IV. began 
this collection during the French Revolution, and 
had secret emissaries all over France buying up 
what now is priceless and always most beauti- 
ful. He founded also the collection of gold 
plate, which has been enriched from India, from 
China, from Africa, from all the world of Europe, 
by Queen Victoria, Only this little imposing fat 
woman, in her woollen gown and her crape veil, 
who is surrounded to English eyes with a super- 
natural prestige, could afford this collection. 

Prince Albert gave his children artistic tastes; 
they all collect in their travels the curiosities 
of Norway, Sweden, and Holland, Savoy and 
Italy, so that the royal residences are full of 
bric-a-brac, and almost all of it is real; that is, 
it is rococo, which means something which was 
really valuable, but which has passed out of fash- 
ion, to come in again in the Renaissance of mod- 
ern curiosity. 

Another royal collector, and a most charming 
one, is Margherita of Savoy, Queen of Italy. 
The Quirinal is rather too severe a spot for the 
display of her treasures, but at Monza she dwells 
in a Little Trianon. She possesses a rare collec- 
tion of old Italian faience, a perfect one of Vene- 
tian glass; she has superb specimens of Floren- 
tine, Milanese, and Venetian art in old Lucretia 
Borgia cabinets, musical instruments, clocks, and 
tapestries; she has a very beautiful gallery of 
pictures, all bought by herself. Her gracious 
patronage of lace manufacture has revived this 
industry all over Italy ; she owns and catalogues 
an exhaustive collection of all the laces of the 
world; she has the old Italian linen-work per- 
fectly systematized in her coffers. No collector 
has a finer field for his researches than Italy, the 
country where all the arts were born, where they 
have flourished as if by the joint influence of na- 
ture and tradition. Margherita of Savoy is a 
poet on a throne who can realize her dreams. 

The Empress Eugénie was a collector rather 
from sentiment than from taste. She loved fine 
clothes and fine jewels, fans, and articles which 
ministered to female beauty. Her jewels are 
gone; her china is dispersed; she has saved her 
fans. They are said to be wonderfully beauti- 
ful, rare, and in perfect preservation. 

The Polish family of Uzartoryski have always 
been famous collectors. They own historic pic- 
tures, portraits, furniture, and the playthings of 
empresses and queens. They possess the only 
authentic, complete work of Albrecht Diirer in 
silver, gold, and precious stones—an ornament for 
the table. The Vicomtesse de Janze is one of 
this family. She possesses in her library a copy 
of Moliére, with designs by Boucher, which is the 
despair of collectors. Her hotei is Louis Quinze 
from the door to the garret. The salon is grand, 
empty, formal, regal (for crowded salons were not 
in fashion in those stately reigns when women 
wore hoops), but its walls are crowded with 
priceless miniatures and delicate pastels, whose 
mantels boast clocks which Louis XVI. may 
have wound up and pulled to pieces—for he was 
a royal clock-maker, The grand salon is but a 
fitting introduction to the closets of porcelain, 
the library, the picture-gallery, and the state bed- 
room. All is learned, august, and correct. 

The Duchesse de la Rochefoucauld - Bisaccia 
has’ a passion for collecting bonbonniéres and 
tabatiéres (snuff-boxes), the enamels of Petitot, 
the little pictures of Van Blarenberg, and minia- 
tures. She has a million of these under one vi- 
trine, or glass case—value, ten millions of francs. 

The Princesse de Bauffremont-Courtenay is the 
sole heir to the great name of Aubusson de la 
Feuillade. She has inherited a great palace fur- 
nished in the time of Louis XIV.—tapestries, 
sofas, pictures, and art objects of that period. 
One sees in the floors, in the ceilings, in the folds 
of the curtains, in the corners of the room, the 
spirit of a noble past. Nothing more courteous, 
more gentle, more thorough-bred than these peo- 
ple can be conceived of. 

The Marquise de la Briffe has a most interest- 
ing and original collection of bric-a-brac and 
bibelots, Arnongst her treasures is a collection 
of little portraits of distinguished personages 
in French history since the days of Francis I. 
What a mine of wealth for the study of costume 
in France this gallery is! These pictures, be- 
gun by an ancestor of the marquise, who was a 
friend of Francis L., have been continued by the 
family, and bear the signatures of the most fa- 
mous names in French art. here is nothing 
like it in the world. Perhaps the collection by 
the Fox family of the works of Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds (there are fifty of his original pictures at 
Holland House) comes nearer to it than anything 
else. 

The Rothschilds are all collectors. The Ba- 
ronne Adolphe de Rothschild is, however, conceded 
to have the best taste, the most knowledge, and 
the most kindly, amiable character. She is the 
mistress of that beautiful estate of Prégny, upon 
the Lake of Geneva, and she is also the lady of 
the palace in the Rue Monceau in Paris. This 
is an almost fabulous collection. She is in love 
with Madame De Pompadour, and owns that mar- 
vellous portrait by Boucher. She owns many of 
the jewels, the Sévres, the books, the carved genre, 
of the marquise. She does not hesitate to pay 
any price for the well-authenticated relics of this 
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famous woman, who gave to Paris the Place de la 
Concorde, the Champs Elysées, and much of its 
present grandeur and beauty. Madame De Pom- 
padour was a woman of intellect, of high artistic 
knowledge and taste. She was a spendthrift, and 
a woman without moral sense; but of her great- 
ness, and a certain generosity toward artists—of 
these we must not deprive her. 

One could hardly take even this superficial view 
of the religion of the nineteenth century—its devo- 
tion to bric-A-brac and collecting— without men- 
tioning the man to whem it became a destructive 
mania —the late King of Bavaria, whe spent 
twenty millions in bibelots. Amongst his seven 
chateaux, those dreams of a mad bric-d-brac hunt- 
er, we find nothing so chimerical or so splendid as 
his Chateau de Chiem See, whichis Versailles over 
again. Gold everywhere—on the doors, the walls, 
the gates, the furniture, and the table—gold ev- 
erywhere—an inexcusable luxury, and in bad 
taste. This vast gilded chateau was a part of 
the insanity of Louis II. of Bavaria, who had two 
gods of his idolatry—Louis XIV. of France and 
Wagner. In imitating Versailles he added the 
Bavarian taste for the gigantic, and he conceived 
a Versailles more sumptuous, vaster, and more 
gilded than the original palace could have been. 
He had the glazed galleries and the salon de l’wil 
de beuf enlarged—everything is gigantic. 

This great folly is two hours by railroad from 
Munich. It is a delightful journey toward Rosen- 
heim, on the route of the Tyrol. The horizon is 
ennobled by the Alps and the imposing circle of 
the mountains around Salzburg. One sees the 
valley of the Inn, Mendelstein, Kampelnaud. On 
three islands in the middle of the lake stands 
Chiem See, named from the lake which the Ba- 
varians call the Bavarian Lake. For the facade 
of this palace a gigantic peacock was construct- 
ed by French jewellers—the body of bronze, the 
throat of wrought silver enamelled, the feathers 
of the tail as near to life as art can come, enrich- 
ed by innumerable false stones, which are, how- 
ever, such admirable imitations that they were con- 
stantly stolen. This was one of the most famous 
bits of modern bric-A-brac ever made. Within 
the chateau there are colossal chandeliers, copies 
of the tapestries of Versailles, and everything 
that could be bought of the spoils of all the 
palaces, ransacked as they were by the mob of 
the Commune. 

In the Salles des Gardes are some of the best 
Sevres vases in the world. They are of astonish- 
ing beauty. Condé, Turenne, Villars, Vauban are 
represented by their busts. 

But this is hardly bric-A-brac. We must come 
to the state bedroom for that. The bed is cover- 
ed by a counterpane embroidered in gold, the 
bedstead has an immense baldachin of gold em- 
broidery, from which hangs the richest Gobelin 
tapestry. The portrait of Louis XIV. is embroid- 
ered on all these pieces. Before the bed is a long 
colonnade of magnificently carved wood, at the 
left a toilette table of which the furnishing is of 
bronze gilt, and each piece is engraved with little 
Loves blowing soap-bubbles. On the other side of 
the bed a prie-dieu in brocaded satin, with a béni- 
tier—a dish for holy water—in solid gold stand- 
ing under a picture of the Annunciation. The 
pictures on the frame represent the Hours float- 
ing around the Sun. This single piece of furni- 
ture cost five millions of franes, and thirty-seven 
persons were at work upon it for seven years. 
Now it will be sold to some collector for half— 
perhaps one-third—the price, and it will in time 
become bric-a-brac. 

In the Salle du Conseil there is a tall clock, 
bonght in France. As each hour sounds, Louis 
XIV., who laughed at time, in a splendid gala 
dress marches majestically out of his niche, his 
courtiers following him. He stops while they 
bow to him; then all disappear again into their 
niches. 

But as all men are not monarchs, and yet may 
have a taste for collecting, it is more the taste 
and knowledge of this religion of the nineteenth 
century which is needed than money. It has be- 
come the business of many half-pay officers, peo- 
ple living on small incomes, to devote their lives 
while in Europe to picking up the droppings of 
these rich and lunatic collectors, for every col- 
lector gets tired of his things, and sells them off, 
as did Prince Demidoff in Florence. Often these 
things go for a song, and the learned connoisseur 
gathers them in. There is one English gentle- 
man who has lived long in Venice, who is called 
the “Merchant of Venice,” so learned has he 
become in picking up bric-A-brae for nothing. 

The only place where not to buy it, is of a petty 
dealer at a watering-place in the height of the 
season. If any one will wait until the end of the 
season, he can get the coveted article for half the 
money. Of course when there is a rage for old 
things, they can be manufactured. There are 
many shops in Paris which are assiduously gotten 
up to look old and musty, and a regular trade is 
done in manufactured antique candlesticks, clocks, 
chairs, tapestries, and all sorts of ornaments. 

It is much better for the uninitiated not to buy 
alone, but to take a friend who knows what is 
really good. As for an education in bric-a-brac, it 
can only be acquired by much study: first at such 
museums as the Hotel Cluny, and the splendid 
collections at St. Germain and Chantilly ; also the 
British Museum in London, the Pitti and Uffizzi at 
Florence, the museums of Dresden and Amster- 
dam, and a long patient investigation of the Ro- 
man world, also a taste and habit of investigation. 
There is nothing in the world so fascinating and 
so dangerous and so expensive as this taste ; no- 
thing so innocent if one does not “ mean to buy.” 
It is an education in archeology and history; it 
is a very refined thing to talk about. Indeed, no 
one can even read of the history of china, or bro- 
cade, or old cabinets without becoming a more 
cultivated person ; therefore it is not an ignoble 
taste. ’ 

But the ignorant crowding of one’s salon with 
things ugly and unprofitable, valuable only for 





old age and dirt, cannot be called a taste for col- 
lecting, nor anything else but an ignorant abuse 
of the word bric-d-brac, a misunderstanding of 
the word bibelot. We must use all words with 
respect which have become cabalistic, and to 
watch the eyes of a collector glow as he sees a 
new piece of very old worm-eaten carved wood 
is to behold really a “ cabalistic conjuration.” 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FULL-DRESS TOILETTES. 


HE winter festivities keep the modistes busy 

with full-dress toilettes for dinners, recep- 
tions, balls, and the opera. Velvet is the fash- 
ionable fabric for these dresses, just as it is for 
the short costumes worn in the daytime. The 
entire dress of velvet is in favor, and is the most 
economical choice when the whole dress is new; 
but those who do not consider economy are using 
the antique brocades of quaint soft coloring in 
very light shades to brighten up the dark green, 
brown, and blue velvet dresses worn for dinners 
and receptions, For instance, with a dark Char- 
treuse green velvet basque and train there will 
be seen on the left side and across the foot of 
the front a lower skirt of brocaded faille, with 
cream-colored ground strewn with pale green 
vines and most delicate pink blossoms. The 
train of four straight breadths of velvet is un- 
trimmed, and the velvet falls as a deep apron on 
the front and right side, but is caught up on the 
left, and is curved on the hip as a short panier, 
edged with an elaborate beaded fringe of green 
and gold beads. The velvet basque is cut 
V-shaped in the neck, and is half-high, with half- 
long sleeves that reach nearly to the elbows, or 
may conceal them if necessary. Two bias folds 
of the brocade, each an inch wide, edge the V 
neck, and continue the point of the V to the 
waist line in the back, but in front there is a 
vest shape given the brocade. Next, outside 
these folds Valenciennes lace is placed smooth 
and flat on the dark velvet, and inside the folds, 
next the flesh, is a soft tulle fichu that is very be- 
coming. A scarf of the brocade is around the 
end of the sleeve, and the lace is turned back on 
the velvet. Small button-moulds covered with the 
brocade fasten the basque. 

Lustrous satin in light and in dark colors shows 
to such advantage in the evening that it is still 
much used. The striped satins of white with a 
color, as Nile green brocaded stripes with plain 
white stripes, or else pink faille with cream white 
satin, or bright yellow velvet and white satin, are 
sent out by Paris modistes trimmed with flounces 
of point d’esprit lace on which narrow ribbons are 
run. The sleeves are then puffs of the dotted net 
across the fronts of the arm, banded by ribbon 
straps. Among dark colors a copper shade similar 
to terra-cotta is liked because it lights up well, and 
is trimmed with velvet of the same shade and 
copper-colored beaded passementerie, The basque 
of terra-cotta is cut out in a short point in the 
neck in front and back, and two velvet folds edge 
the V’s, with the passementerie below it in an 
intricate design of circles. Revers of velvet are 
added to further trim the front of this waist, and 
the passementerie is the trimming here also. A 
pretty effect is given to the long coat sleeves by 
a V of the passementerie set on with the point 
reaching nearly to the elbow. Brussels net with 
tiny dots or points of gilt is pleated or folded in 
the neck and sleeves of dark dresses. With white 
satin dresses silver is introduced in the tulle used 
for a bertha or for Grecian folds around the low 
neck and the bit of draped tulle around the arm- 
holes which serves for sleeves, also as revers on 
the pointed corsage, for which silver brocade is 
used. Silver sequins pendent by small fine silver 
beads and by loops of chenille are sewed on tulle 
draperies, and also directly on the satin of the 
dress, as in a row down the sharp-pointed front 
of the corsage, and on the square tabs at the foot 
of the skirt which fall on a knife-pleating of the 
satin or of lace. Pink satin and silvered tulle 
are lovely together, with the tulle serving as a 
full apron and laid smoothly on the satin for 
panels and revers. White satin dresses with gold- 
en brown velvet vest, neck folds, and side panels, 
or else a border across the foot, are very elegant. 
Chartreuse green velvet also trims handsomely 
in this way. White serge or Cheviot dresses 
made by tailors are trimmed with silver braid 
sewed on in Greek borders or arabesque designs. 

Plush with velvet is a new combination of ma- 
terials for millinery brought about by the prevail- 
ing fancy for stripes ; as the plush is laid in bands 
on plain velvet, the difference of pile of the fab- 
rics gives a striped effect. Thus a bright scarlet 
velvet bonnet made smooth on the frame has a 
band of plush of the same color next the brim, a 
second band further back, and a third next the 
crown, Sometimes there are narrower stripes on 
the crown, and on other bonnets the bands extend 
backward from the edge of the brim to the end 
of the crown, The two materials are folded to- 
gether in high loops for trimming. 

Black glossy beaver round hats have become 
fashionable for young women, and are not only 
taking the place of felt hats, but also rival the 
soft-crowned velvet round hats that are made for 
dressy oceasions. They are now seen with after- 
noon visiting costumes, and at the theatre with 
elaborate dresses of velvet and plush; for in- 
stance, a sage green plush dress with panels of 
white moiré and a border of brown fur and the 
handsomest pointed passementerie is now worn 
with a black beaver round hat and a brown vel- 
vet jacket. Formerly such a hat and coat were 
only thought suitable for cloth or homespun 
dresses for the street, while a rich wrap of fur, 
or of velvet, or of the plush of the gown would 
have accompanied the plush and moiré dress, and 
a bonnet of velvet would have been used. At 
present the most incongruous fabrics appear in 
the same toilette, and indeed in the same gar- 
ment, such as the new caprice with English wo- 





men of adding a laec jabot to their deep Russian 
collars of fur—seal-skin, sea-otter, or beaver. 

Polonaises are seen on the cloth and velvet 
combination dresses sent over from Paris for mid- 
winter costumes, and these look warm enough 
for a Russian winter by reason of their fur trim- 
mings. The polonaises fit the waist and hips 
smoothly, and their fulness is added for the skirt, 
which is draped in various ways, disclosing part 
of the velvet skirt beneath it, which is often bor- 
dered with fur, such as black marten, mink, 
sable, or the long-waved black skins of the Rus- 
sian lamb. The former fashion of drawing back 
the fronts of the polonaise skirt is seen again, 
with the sides caught up high to show the lower 
skirt; another plan keeps the front of the skirt 
in one piece like an apron, and there is a short 
hip panier, which shows nearly the whole side 
of the velvet skirt; this is handsome in a green 
cloth polonaise bordered with Labrador fur, made 
over a petticoat of green velvet that is barred 
with heliotrope stripes and trimmed around the 
bottom with the long-fleeced fur. A brown cleth 
polonaise opens in the front and in back to show 
a green velvet skirt, and there is also a vest of 
the green velvet and a scarf which crosses the 
front and hangs on one side. 

The Russian bang, nearly straight, but slightly 
curled at the ends, is the fashionable arrange- 
ment for the front hair; this is curved or pointed 
in the middle, is very short on the sides, and dis- 
closes at least half of the forehead. This is be- 
coming to long faces, as it makes them look short- 
er, and is worn alike with a low braided coil at 
the back, or with the double eight twist high on 
the crown of the head. 

Another favorite arrangement for the front 
hair has a thick tress turned back from the mid- 
dle of the forehead, with short locks curling for- 
ward on the temples; this is most suitable for 





low foreheads, but if the forehead is high, the | 


middle tress must be made to drop forward slighit- 
ly before it is carried back. The fluffy Langtry 
bang, concealing the forehead, is abandoned, as 
are all locks at the sides of the ear. The Russian 
bang, when short and nearly straight, gives a very 
distinguished effect, and may be variously curved 
to suit various faces. The low coil of small braids 
at the back is now seen not only with round hats, 
but with bonnets; this coil is made very large, 
and is allowed to project from the head, instead 
of lying flat, as when first introduced. 





Small girls with handsome hair, especially light | 
hair, are wearing the flowing tresses objected to | 


last year, but these tresses must not be crimped ; 
they must hang straight, with the ends curled 
slightly, or else merely turned up; the bang is 
also turned under at the ends, and is short; the 
ears are covered by flowing locks. This style is 
for girls until they are fourteen years old, when 
they have a braided coil or a long Catogan loop 
tied with ribbon. Ifa child has a poor head of 
hair, it should be cut short, not parted in the 
middle, and there should be a short bang; to in- 
crease its growth it should be clipped frequently, 
at least once a month. 

A luxurious winter outfit for delicate little 
girls can be made up entirely of woollen goods, 
dresses, cloaks, and bonnets, and thus avoid dan- 
ger of contracting cold by wearing different ma- 
terials. Thus a cloak for general wear can be 
made of the heavy checked or blocked English 
cloth in blue and brown shades, with short waist, 
double-breasted, fastened by two rows of large 
blue velvet buttons, and nearly covered by a round 
cape of the cloth, a blue velvet collar, and a girdle 
of blue and brown passementerie; the gathered 
skirt of such a cloak is so full that a whole breadth 
and half a breadth of the widest cloth is put in 
it. A dress cloak is similarly made of white cloth 
with bourette stripes, and trimmed with brown 
fur as a collar and cuffs, and two great buttons 
of fur to define the waist in the back; a high- 
crowned cap-bonnet is made of the cloth, with 
brown fur edging the brim, and a high white rib- 
bon bow in front. 

Very large plaids of blue and brown wool are 
combined with golden brown velvet for the warm 
dresses of this little wardrobe. The gathered 
hemmed skirt is of two breadths of the wide wool ; 
the waist is worn over a guimpe of the same 
material, which shows above an open square of 
golden brown velvet in yoke shape, and the long 
sleeves of the guimpe puff out below the short 
elbow sleeves of the waist. A lead blue cashmere 
dress has golden brown velvet folds across its 
V-shaped front, and curved in the armholes, and 
this is also worn over a guimpe of the same blue 
wool as the dress, with a high brown velvet collar 
and wristbands. The two straight breadths of 
the skirt are pleated in front and gathered be- 
hind, and there is a bow of brown velvet ribbon 
at the back of the waist. 

For dances and children’s parties are pretty 
pink or pale blue cashmere dresses made like the 
last, and trimmed with moss green velvet. For 
those who use silk there are little frocks of yel- 
low India silk made up with brown velvet yoke, 
collar, and wristbands, feather-stitched with bright 
yellow silks, 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs. ArnNnoup, ConstaBix, & Co. ; 
James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; STERN 
Broruers; Aitken, Son, & Co. ; and W.J. Barker. 








PERSONAL, 


Mrs. CLEVELAND and the ladies of the cab- 
inet will assist the President at the New-year’s 
reception at the White House from eleven A.M. 
till two p.m. Mrs. CLEVELAND'S weekly Satur- 
day afternoon receptions, from three till five, 
will begin on the 8th of January, and continue 
through the season. She will be at home to her 
friends on Tuesdays and Thursdays from twelve 
till one, after January 1, 1887. 

—Colonel DeLancey Kans is president of the 
New York Hare and Hounds Club, which every 
two weeks plays a game in imitation of a hunt, 
two meu representing the Lares, aud the rest of 








the club the pack. The object is to catch the 
hares, who select the most difficult course avail- 
able, over ravines, through forests, and up and 
down hills. The exercise is invigorating aud 
exciting, if one’s heart is in good condition. 

—Colonel Ricwaxrp T. Aucumuty founded the 
New York Trade Schools because he believed 
that boys should be systematically grounded in 
the trades they wished to learn, and should not 
let their education rest upon mere chance. 

—President McCosu has investigated the al 
leged breach of decorum on the part of the un- 
dergraduates at the recent foot-ball game, and 
finds that it was the outsiders, and not the col- 
legians, who drank, quarrelled, and betted. 

—Mr. Wasuineron E. CONNOR wants a yachi 
that will make nineteen miles an hour, without 
regard to cost; and the English builders, to 
whom he has applied are willing to try for it 

—Mr. Joun Jacon Astor, though not familiar 
with all the minutest details of the work of 
cataloguing the Astor Library, is entirely con 
versant with the fact that he has to pay a good 
many bills for the institution, and hopes that 
the reading public is well served by it 

—General SHERMAN to the New England So- 
ciety of Brooklyn: ‘The Bible says, ‘ Honor 
thy father and thy mother’; in honoring the Pil- 
grim Fathers you are obeying this Diviue com- 
mand,.”’ 

—Mr. BLAINE advises the ministers to write 
fewer sermons, and to enter the pulpit ** ua- 
hampered by the written page.” 

—An Obioan dinner was given in Washington 
by Mr. and Mrs. Huexr J. Jewerr to Mr. and 
Mrs. C. C. Waite, of Cincinnati. Mr. Waite is 
the son of Chief-Jusiice Warrr, and Mrs. WaITE 
is a sister of Mrs. Jewert. Among the guests 
were Senator and Mrs. SHerMaNn and General 
and Mrs. Anson G. McCook. 

—Mr. Josepn H. Cuoare has ascertained that 
there were no lawyers in New England during 
its first fifty years. 

—The last tableau in Tristan and Isolde repre- 
sents Tristan dead beside the body of his trusty 
servant, Isolde bending over him, and the King 
prououncing a benediction over the group, and 
some friends of M. MunKacsy want him to paint 
the pathetic scene. 

—The poet WuirTrTrEr feels lost in Boston now, 
He misses the faces of LONGFELLOW, GARRISON, 
and WENDELL PHILLIPs, and the city has grown 
out of his knowledge. Mr. Watrrign is seventy- 
nine years old. 

—Governor Horatio Seymour used to feel 
that when a man reached seventy-five years of 
age he was separated as if by distance from the 
world around him, and compelled to live in the 
past, and “ maintain intercourse with those whu 
have been.”’ 

—Mr. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT'S new dining- 
room at Newport will engage the services of 
some Of the best-known decorative artists of the 
United States, who also will leave traces of their 
skill in other parts of his well-known villa. 

—According to Mr. Justin McCartay, there 
is only one man in the British House of Lords 
who by any possibility could be called an orator, 
and he is a bishop of the Church of England. 
**You all remember how Dr. Primrose, in the 
Vicar of Wakefield, used to give his children a 
gold piece as a present, on condition that they 
never changed it or spent any of it. Well, we 
now leave to the House of Lords their tremen- 
dous constitutional power on exactly that con- 
dition.” 

—The Court of Common Pleas at Louisville, 
Kentucky, has decided that dogs are property. 
Women who own pet dogs decided that point 
long ago. 

—Not long ago Mrs. GLADSTONE was visiting 
a country house, and the first evening at dinner 
wore a black lace scarf wrapped around and 
around her body in the most extraordinary 
style. Everybody wondered at this amazing cos- 
tume. Going up to the drawing-room after din- 
ner, something struck sharply against the stairs 
at every step she took. ‘I know what it is,” 
she calmly remarked. ‘‘ When I dressed I could 
not find the waist of my gown, so I w rapped this 
scarf around me instead. My maid in packing 
sometimes pins the waist inside the skirt.””, And 
stooping down, sure enough it was the missing 
link of the costume. Mrs. GLADSTONE retired 
and reappeared, having laid aside her grotesque 
substitute in favor of the conventional waist, and 
all with the most complete nonchalance. 

—Miss MARY SHAKESPEARE CALDWELL, who 
gave $300,000 as a nucleus for the future great 
Catholic University, has leased the house of the 
late General Myer on I Street, in Washington, 
for the season. She drives a pair of white Ara- 
bian horses to a showy yellow and black car- 
riage, and her liveries are light fawn-color. 

—Senator SHERMAN has no children, but a lit- 
tle adopted daughter of seventeen, to whom he 
is devoted in his undemonstrative way. 

—General MIL&s has some influential connec- 
tions. Senator Don CaMEKON is his brother-in- 
law, Senator SHERMAN and General SHERMAN are 
uncles-in-law, and Senator Evarts and Senator 
Hoak his cousins-in-law. 

—At the Synagegue of Mihhol, in Philadel- 
phia, when Miss Nina Morais, daughter of the 
Rev. 8. Morais, rabbi of the synagogue, was 
married to Mr. EMANUEL COHEN, the ceremony, 
in accordance with the Portuguese ritual, was 
performed by the bride’s father under a silken 
canopy upheld by four posts decorated with 
flowers, and at its conclusion the groom crushed 
a glass under his feet. 

—Commissioner Cour, of the Board of Edu- 
cation, has devised ascheme for preparing young 
girls to fill positions in business offices, and for 
enabling them to obtain an industrial education. 
Ten thousand dollars will start the school, and 
it is hoped that the city will appropriate the 
money, 

—The first license ever granted to a woman to 
run a steam-engine was obtained a few days ago 
by Miss Marky 8. Brennan, of Cincinnati. She 
has long been a student of mechanics and a fre- 
quenter of the boiler-room, and would be de- 
lighted to devote her whole time to boilers and 
machinery. 

— The Ball of the Republic, which occurred on 
the 14th at the Academy of Music in Philadel- 
phia, was a culmination of a series of entertain- 
ments extending all through the year, given by 
the little band of earnest women whose untiring 
energy has kept together the School of Indus- 
trial Arts of the Peunsylvania Museum, and with- 
out whom it would long since have gone to 
pieces. The ball was opened with tableaux and 
a minuet, iu which wavy society people took 
part. 
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S Dark Bronze ; 8 Light Bronze 


Fig. 2.—Dzsien ror Seat, Fic. 1.—Cross Sritce Emsromery. 


Scrr ror Yours rrom 15 ro 17 Years oLp.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-10. 
; © Darkest, ® Second, © Third, S Lightest, Red 





Fig. 1.—Srat axp VaLance ror Winpow or Heart Recess.—[{See Fig. 2.] 
For design for Valance see Supplement, No. 1X., Fig. 68. 
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Beapep Hanp-Baa. 
, which is divided into two com- 


s a layer of cork let into the kottom. 


EmproipereD NeKpLE-Boox. 
Brush Pen-W. 


Tue cup or holder which contains this small 


brush pen-wiper is mounted 
ed with an embroidered de 


brown silk and gold, and the ends and ed 


are faced with plush. 


fe-Basket with Valance. 


K 
Tue basket 


partments, is lined throughout with tan 


a 
Knitrep Curst Prorector. 
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n 








and ha 
The notched valance which is hung around the 
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sides are covered with brown leather 
Description of Symbols: @ Black 


ornament 
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CHEMISETTE FOR Open Dress. 


Vetver Cotnar with Lack Jasor. For description see Supplement. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. V., Fig. 35. 





Fig. 1.—Ptusn Bonner. 
For description see Supplement. 




















Empxoiwerrep MonocraM, 
. G. 


the 102d row work the two 
shoulder pieces on the 27 
stitches nearest each end, 
casting off the middle 
stitches; work 66 rows 
for each, but during the 
first 8 rows narrow at the 
neck end by knitting 2 
stitches together in every 
2d row. Cast off the 
stitches on the left side, 
but on the right cast on 
35 new stitches at the 
neck end for the front. 
Work the front the same 
in size and shape as the 
back, which will, of 
course, entail narrowing 
instead of widening. 
Crochet a narrow scallop- 
ed edging all around, be- 
ginning at the left shoul- 
der: 1 single crochet on 
the next stitch, 2 chain, 
4 double on the following 
one, pass 2, and repeat. 
Work a row of single into 
the end of the left shoul- 
der piece, and at the edge 
of the front crochet three 
button-loops; the buttons 
are set on the end of the 
shoulder. An elastic 
braid eight inches long, 
with a loop at the end, is 
attached at the lower cor- 
ners of the back, and 
buttoned to buttons set 
on the lower corners of 
the front. 


Cap Head-Dresses. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Wuaire embroidered 
lace and yellow plush 
roses with dark foliage 
compose the small dress 
cap illustrated in Fig. 1. 
The lace is mounted in 
shells and curves on a 
small net frame, with 
one rounded end hang- 
ing at the back, and the 
roses are fastened among 
the folds in front. 

The cap Fig. 2 is of 
white Valenciennes lace, 
trimmed at the front with 
a bow of gold-edged red 
velvet ribbon, which is 
fastened with a long gold 
pin. 


Embroidered 

Needle-Book. 
See illustration on page 44, 
A piece of terra-cotta 
plush eight inches long 
by three and a quarter 
wide is used for the out- 
side of this banner- 
shaped needle-book. The 
plush is decorated with 





Fig. 2.—Vetvet Bonnet. 
For description see Supplement. 





Brack Lace Vest. 


For diagram and description see ns 
Supplement. Fig. 2.—Cap Heap-Dress. 























Emsromwerep MonocraM. 
C. J. 


N an appliqué in bronze 
satin, which is edged and 
ornamented with couched 
gold cord, and veined 
HN with bronze silk. After 
| being embroidered the 
> ! plush is sloped at the 
Sf 4 ends, and then pasted on 
rn , stiff white fancy paper, 
j " A and pinked at the edges, 
“Foy 1 or it may be stiffened 
s ‘Wit {| with thin card-board and 

hi , lined w ith satin. Several 
5B notched layers of white 
4 flannel are fastened in- 
side, a silk cord is tied 
around where it is folded 
at the top, and a pair 
t\ of narrow ribbon strings 
are sewed at the points, 
which are trimmed with 
small silk tassels, 


Metal Belt. 
ge ~~ Tuis is a flexible silver 
4 4 SS. \ belt, fastened by a square 
\ \\ chased buckle, and _pro- 
LA 4 \ \ \ vided with a chatelaine 
. chain on one side, 











N\ \\ \ 

ge \\} \ | \ Beaded Hand-Bag. 
> \ = See illustration on page 44. 
a= THe bag is made of 
black satin lined with red 
silk, and is provided with 
‘ . a steel clasp. The edges 
and the black satin han- 
Ny \Y dle are beaded with steel 
Ai | ] i ru 1 \ beads. On the front of 
{| ie { | i} i | , | \ the bag a circular disk is 
| } ) VY applied on the satin, 
{ \ which has a net ground 


mL 


\ worked with black che- 


_ | | | \ \ } \ \ nille and thickly beaded 


\ \ with jet and steel beads. 


| / "Wii i 






i {  \ Seat and Valance 

1) Ua Py \ i \ for Window or 
fl l \ | Hearth Recess. 

» %Y% i i \ \\EL! Figs. 1 and 2, 


See illustrations on page 44, 




















ji doi) jh \aa i Tuis hanging for a seat 

| ! | Hi | / \ Sam : in a hearth or window 

ii in | | ay niche consists of an em 

= | | | \\ \ \ \ M ; broidered covering for the 
S : i | | ii | y top and a valance to de- 
S : i Bi } i ! i i \s pendin front. The seat, 
S = H ~ ~y Ss. yy which in the model is 
S - , \ fifteen inches deep, is of 
S$ : > = awl woollen Java canvas in a 
S z = os ; ~— = light neutral olive tint. 
ih — — MW It is embroidered in cross 

2 \\ ii \ stitch in the design given 








in Fig. 2, with tapestry 
wools of the colors indi- 
cated in the description 
of symbols accompanying 
the design. The front 
edge is finished with a 
———— " a —— hanging border in cro 
chet, worked with Soudan 
wool in two shades of to- 
bacco brown. The val- 
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ance is of dark blue felt or cloth, heavily lined, 
and finished with a thick cord around the edge. 
It is ornamented with star-shaped figures, worked 
at regular intervals over the entire surface. The 
outline design is given in Fig. 68 on the pattern- 
sheet Supplement. They are embroidered with 
tapestry wool in several shades of blue, brown, 
and terra-cotta. 





THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Aortnor or “ A Laoproran,” “ Far rrom tir Mappine 
Crown,” “Tus Mayor or CastersrinGr,” ero. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—( Continued.) 


J\ULL of the new feeling, she bade the girl good- 
afternoon, and went on over the stumps of 
hazel to where Grace and Winterborne were 
standing. They saw her approach, and Winter- 
borne said: “ She is coming to you; it is a good 
omen. She dislikes me, so I'll go away.” He 
accordingly retreated to where he had been work- 
ing before Grace came, and Grace’s formidable 
rival approached her. 

“ Dear—Mrs. Fitzpiers,” said Felice Charmond, 
with some inward turmoil which stopped her 
speech, “I have not seen you for a long time.” 

She held out her hand tentatively, while Grace 
stood like a wild animal on first confronting a 
mirror or other strange product of civilization. 
Was it really Mrs. Charmond speaking to her 
thus? If it was, she could no longer form any 
guess as to what life signified. 

“T want to talk to you,” said Mrs. Charmond, 
imploringly, for the gaze of the young woman 
had chilled her through. “Can you walk on 
with me till we are quite alone ?” 

Sick with distaste, Grace nevertheless complied, 
as by clock-work, and they moved evenly side by 
side into the deeper recesses of the woods. They 
went farther, much farther, than Mrs. Charmond 
had meant to go; but she could not begin her 
conversation, and in default of it kept walking. 

“] have seen your father,” she at length re- 
sumed, “ And—TI am much troubled by what he 
told me.” 

“What did he tell you? I have not been ad- 
mitted to his confidence on anything he may 
have said to you.” 

“ Nevertheless, why should I repeat to you 
what you can easily divine ?” 

“True — true,” returned Grace, mournfully. 
“Why sheild you repeat what we both know to 
be in our minds already ?” 

“ Mrs. Fitzpiers, your hushand—” The moment 
that the speaker’s tongue touched the dangerous 
subject a vivid look of self-consciousness flashed 
over her, in which her heart revealed, as by a 
lightning gleam, what filled it to overflowing. So 
transitory was the expression that none but a 
sensitive woman, and she in Grace’s position, 
would have had the power to catch its meaning. 
Upon her the phase was not lost. 

“Then you do love him!” she exclaimed, in a 
tone of much surprise. 

“ What do you mean, my young friend ?” 

* Why,” cried Grace, “ I thought till now that 
you had only been cruelly flirting with my hus- 
band, to amuse your idle moments—a rich lady 
with a poor professional gentleman whom in her 
heart she despised not much less than her who 
belongs to him. But I guess from your manner 
that you love him desperately; and I don’t hate 
you as I did before.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” continued Mrs. Fitzpiers, with 
a trembling tongue, “since it is not playing in 
your case at all, but real— Oh,I do pity you, more 
than I despise you. For you will s-s-suffer most!” 

Mrs. Charmond was now as much agitated as 
Grace. “I ought not to allow myself to argue 
with you,” she exclaimed. “I demean myself by 
doing it. But I liked you once, and for the sake 
of that time I try to tell you how mistaken you 
are!” Much of her confusion resulted from her 
wonder and alarm at finding herself in a sense 
dominated mentally and emotionally by this sim- 
ple school-girl. “I do not love him,” she went 
on, with desperate untruth. “It was a kindness 
—my making somewhat more of him than one 
usually does of one’s doctor. I was lonely; I 
talked—well, I trifled with him, I am very sorry 
if such child’s playing out of pure friendship has 
been a serious matter to you. Who could have 
expected it? But the world is so simple here.” 

“Oh, that’s affectation,” said Grace, shaking 
her head. “It is no use—you love him. I can 
see in your face that in this matter of my hus- 
band you have not let your acts belie your feel- 
ings. During these last four or six months you 
have been terribly indiscreet; but you have not 
been insincere ; and that almost disarms me.” 

“T have been insincere—if you will have the 
word—I mean I have coquetted, and do not love 
him !” 

But Grace clung to her position like a limpet. 
“You may have trifled with others; but him you 
love as you never loved another man.” 

“Oh, well—I won’t argue,” said Mrs. Char- 
mond, laughing faintly. ‘“ And you come to re- 
proach me for it, child.” 

“No,” said Grace, magnanimously. ‘“ You may 
go on loving him if you like—I don’t mind at 
all, You’il find it, let me tell you, a bitterer busi- 
ness for yourself than for me in the end. He'll 
get tired of you soon, as tired as can be— you 
don't know him so well as I—and then you may 
wish you had never seen him !” 

Mrs. Charmond had grown quite pale and weak 
under this prophecy. It was extraordinary that 
Grace, whom almost every one would have char- 
acterized as a gentle girl, should be of stronger 
fibre than her interlocutor. “ You exaggerate— 
eruel, silly young woman,” she reiterated, writh- 
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ing with little agonies. “It is nothing but playful 
friendship—nothing. It will be proved by my 
future conduct. I shall at once refuse to see him 
more — since it will make no difference to my 
heart, and much to my name.” 

“T question if you will refuse to see him 
again,” said Grace, dryly, as she bent a sapling 
down. “But I am not incensed against you as 
you are against me,” she added, abandoning the 
tree to its natural perpendicular. “Before I 
came I had been despising you for wanton cru- 
elty; now I only pity you for misplaced affec- 
tion. When Edgar has gone out of the house in 
hope of seeing you, at seasonable hours and 
unseasonable, when I have found him riding 
miles and miles across the country at midnight, 
and risking his life, and getting covered with 
mud, to get a glimpse of you, I have called him 
a foolish man—the plaything of a finished co- 
quette. I thought that what was getting to be a 
tragedy to me was a comedy to you. But now I 
see that tragedy lies on your side of the situation 
no less than on mine, and more; that if I have 
felt trouble at my position you have felt anguish 
at yours; that if I have had disappointments you 
have had despairs. Heaven may fortify me—God 
help you!” 

“T cannot attempt to reply to your raving elo- 
quence,” returned the other, aiming to restore a 
dignity which had completely collapsed. “ My 
acts will be my proofs. In the world, which you 
have seen nothing of, friendships between men 
and women are not unknown, and it would have 
been better both for you and your father if you 
had each judged me more respectfully, and left 
me alone. As it is, I wish never to see or speak 
to you, madam, any more.” 

Grace bowed, and Mrs. Charmond turned away. 
The two went apart in directly oppogite courses, 
and were soon hidden from each other by their 
umbrageous surroundings and by the shadows of 
eve. 

In the excitement of their long argument they 
had walked onward and zigzagged about without 
regarding direction or distance. All sound of the 
wood-cutters had long since faded into remote- 
ness, and even had not the interval been too great 
for hearing them they would have been silent 
and homeward bound at this twilight hour. But 
Grace went on her course without any misgiving, 
though there was much underwood here, with only 
the narrowest passages for walking, across which 
brambles hung. She had not, however, traversed 
this the wildest part of the wood since her child- 
hood, and the transformation of outlines had been 
great; old trees which once were landmarks had 
been felled or blown down, and the bushes which 
then had been small and scrubby were now large 
and overhanging. She soon found that her ideas 
as to direction were vague—that she had indeed 
no ideas as to direction at all. If the evening had 
not been growing so dark, and the wind had not 
put on its night moan so distinctly, Grace would 
not have minded; but she was rather frightened 
now, and began to strike across hither and thith- 
er in random courses. 

Denser grew the darkness, more developed the 
wind-voices, and still no recognizable spot or out- 
let of any kind appeared, nor any sound of the 
Hintocks, though she had wandered probably be- 
tween one and two hours, and began to be weary. 
She was vexed at her foolishness, since the ground 
she had covered, if in a straight line, must inevi- 
tably have taken her out of the wood to some re- 
mote village or other; but she had wasted her 
forces in countermarches; and now, in much 
alarm, wondered if she would have to pass the 
night here. She stood still to meditate, and fan- 
cied that between the soughing of the wind she 
heard shuffling footsteps on the leaves heavier 
than those of rabbits or hares. Though fearing 
at first to meet anybody on the chance of his be- 
ing a friend, she decided that the fellow night- 
rambler, even if a poacher, would not injure her, 
and that he might possibly be some one sent to 
search for her. She accordingly shouted a rather 
timid ‘ Hoi!” 

The cry was immediately returned by the other 
person ; and Grace, running at once in the direc- 
tion whence it came, beheld an indistinet figure 
hastening up to her as rapidly. They were al- 
most in each other’s arms when she recognized 
in her vis-a-vis the outline and white veil of her 
whom she had parted from an hour and a half be- 
fore—Mrs. Charmond. 

“T have lost my way—I have lost my way,” 
cried that lady. “Oh! is it indeed you? I am 
so glad to meet you or anybody. I have been 
wandering up and down ever since we parted, 
and am nearly dead with terror and misery and 
fatigue !” 

“So am I,” 
shall we do?” 

“You won’t go away from me?” asked her 
companion, anxiously, 

“No, indeed. Are you very tired ?” 

“T can scarcely move, and I am scratched 
dreadfully about the ankles.” 

Grace reflected. “ Perhaps, as it is dry under- 
foot, the best thing for us to do would be to sit 
down for half an hour, and then start again when 
we have thoroughly rested. By walking straight 
we must come to a track leading somewhere, be- 
fore the morning.” 

They found a clump of bushy hollies which 
afforded a shelter from the wind, and sat down 
under it, some tufts of dead fern, crisp and dry, 
that remained from the previous season forming 
a sort of nest for them. But it was cold nev- 
ertheless on this March night, particularly for 
Grace, who, with the sanguine prematureness of 
youth in matters of dress, had considered it 
spring-time, and hence was not so warmly clad 
as Mrs. Charmond, who still wore her winter fur. 
But after sitting a while the latter lady shivered 
no less than Grace as the warmth imparted by 
her hasty walking began to go off; and they felt 
the cold air drawing through the holly leaves 
which scratched their backs and shoulders. 






said Grace. “What shall we, 





Moreover, they could hear some drops of rain 
falling on the trees, though none reached the 
nook in which they had ensconced themselves. 

“If we were to cling close together,” said Mrs. 
Charmond, “ we should keep each other warm, 
But,” she added, in an uneven voice, “I suppose 
you won’t come near me for the world !” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because—well, you know.” 

“ Yes, I will—I don’t hate you at all.” 

They consequently crept up to one another, 
and being in the dark, lonely, and weary, did 
what neither had dreamed of doing beforehand, 
clasped each other closely, Mrs. Charmond’s furs 
consoling Grace’s cold face, and each one’s body 
as she breathed alternately heaving against that 
of her companion. 

When a few minutes had been spent thus Mrs. 
Charmond said, “I am so wretched !” in a heavy 
emotional whisper. 

“You are frightened,” said Grace, kindly. 
“But there is nothing to fear, I know these 
woods well.” 

“Tam not at all frightened at the wood, but I 
am at other things.” 

Mrs. Charmond embraced Grace more and 
more tightly, and the younger woman could feel 
her neighbor’s breathings grow deeper and more 
spasmodic, as though uncontrollable feelings 
were germinating. 

“ After I had left you,” she went on, “TI re- 
gretted something I had said. I have to make 
a confession—I must make it!” she whispered, 
brokenly, the instinct to indulge in warmth of sen- 
timent which had led this woman of passions to 
respond to Fitzpiers in the first place leading her 
now to find luxurious comfort in opening her 
heart to his wife. “I said to you I could give 
him up without pain or deprivation—that he had 
only been my pastime. That was untrue; it was 
said to deceive you. I could not do it without 
much pain; and what is more dreadful, I cannot 
give him up—even if I would—of myself alone.” 

“Why? Because you love him, you mean.” 

Felice Charmond denoted assent by a move- 
ment. 

“T knew I was right,” said Grace. “ But that 
should not deter you,” she presently added, in a 
moral tone. “ Oh, do struggle against it, and you 
will conquer !” 

“ You are so simple—so simple !” cried Felice. 
“You think, because you guessed my assumed 
indifference to him to be a sham, that you know 
the extreme that people are capable of! Buta 
good deal more may have been going on than you 
have fathomed with ail your insight. 1 cannot 
give him up until he chooses to give up me.” 

‘“‘ But surely you are the superior in station and 
in every way, and the cut must come from you.” 

“Tchut! Must I tell verbatim, you simple 
child? Oh, I suppose I must! I shall eat out 
my heart if I do not reveal all, after meeting you 
like this and finding how guileless you are.” Shie 
thereupon whispered a few words in the girl's 
ear, and burst into a violent fit of sobbing. 

Grace started roughly away from the shelter 
of the fur, and sprung to her feet. 

“Oh, my God!” she exclaimed, thunderstruck 
at the revelation, transcending her utmost sus- 
picion. “Can it be—can it be!” 

She turned as if to hasten away. Bui Felice 
Charmond’s sobs came to her ear; deep darkness 
circled her about, and she did not know which 
way to go. After atmoment of energy she felt 
mild again, and turned to the motionless woman 
at her feet. 

“ Are you rested ?” she asked, in what seemed 
her own voice grown ten years older. 

Without an answer Mrs. Charmond slowly rose. 

“You mean to betray me!” she said from the 
bitterest depths of her soul. ‘Oh fool, fool I!” 

“No,” said Grace, shortly. “I mean no such 
thing. But let us be quick now. We have a 
serious undertaking before us. Think of no- 
thing but going straight on.” 

They walked on in profound silence, pulling 
back boughs now growing wet, and treading 
down woodbine, but still keeping a pretty straight 
course. Grace began to be thoroughly worn out, 
and her companion too, when on a sudden they 
broke into the deserted highway at the hill-top, 
on which the man had waited for Mrs. Dollery’s 
van. Grace recognized the spot as soon as she 
looked around her. 

“ How we have got here I cannot tell,” she said, 
with cold civility. ‘We have made a complete 
cireuit of Little Hintock. The hazel copse is 
quite on the other side. Now we have only to 
follow the road,” 

They dragged themselves onward, turned into 
the lane, passed the track to Little Hintock, and 
so reached the park. 

“Here I turn back,” said Grace, in the same 
passionless voice. ‘ You are quite near home.” 

Mrs. Charmond stood inert, seeming appalled 
by her admission. 

“T have told you something, in a moment of 
irresistible desire to unburden my soul, which all 
but a fool would have kept sient as the grave,” 
she said. “I cannot help it now. Is it to be a 
secret, or do you mean war ?” 

“A secret, certainly,” said Grace, mournfully, 
“How can you expect war from such a helpless, 
wretched being as I!” 

“ And I'll do my best not to see him. I am 
his slave; but I'll try.” 

Grace was naturally kind, but she could not 
help using a small dagger now. 

“Pray don’t distress yourself,” she said, with 
exquisitely fine scorn. “You may keep him— 
for me.” Had she been wounded instead of mor- 
tified she could not have used the words; but 
Fitzpiers’s hold upon her heart was slight. 


They parted thus and there, and Grace went. 


moodily homeward. Passing Marty's cottage, she 
observed through the window that the girl was 
writing instead of chopping as usual, and won- 
dered what her correspondence could be. Di- 


rectly afterward she met people in search of 








her, and reached the house to find all in serious 
alarm. She soon explained that she had lost her 
way, and her general depression was attributed 
to exhaustion on that account. 

Could she have known what Marty was writing 
she would have been surprised. 

The rumor had reached the young girl, and she 
was penning a letter to Fitzpiers, to tell him that 
Mrs. Charmond wore her hair. It was poor 
Marty’s only card, and she played it, knowing 
nothing of fashion, and thinking her revelation 
a fatal one for a lover, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT.] 


INNER-GIVING becomes a business in 

J Washington from the time Congress meets 
until it adjourns in March, or, when that body sits 
longer, until late in the spring. State dinners, as 
they are called, meaning very ceremonious ban- 
quets, at which the majority if not all of the 
guests are those which the host must give be- 
cause custom demands that he entertain certain 
officials, or because a particular stage of public 
affairs makes it necessary at a certain juncture, 
are of almost daily occurrence each winter, espe- 
cially after January 1. The President, for ex- 
ample, is expected to give annually a dinner to 
his cabinet and their wives, or, if unmarried, to 
the lady who is at the head of the official’s house; 
a dinner to the ladies and gentlemen of the differ- 
ent corps; one to the Chief-Justice and Associate 
Justices of the United States Supreme Court and 
their wives; and other dinners at which members 
of the two Houses of Congress and their wives 
are the principal guests, As there are now four 
hundred and one members in both Houses of Con- 
gress together, of whom at least half probably 
have wives or daughters with them in Washing- 
ton, it is of course impossible for any one to en- 
tertain all of them, even at a long series of din- 
ners, in one season, but a President usually tries 
tu invite all in the course of the two winters which 
are covered by a Congress. Even this is not 
always practicable, however. The state dining- 
room at the Executive Mansion becomes too much 
crowded when over forty are seated around its 
long table, though sometimes there are fifty guests 
about it. 

If dinners were given too frequently by the 
President, it would be a serious interruption to 
other entertainments in Washington, for an invi- 
tation from the President is, by long-established 
etiquette, regarded as a command, and only some 
such reason for declining as severe illness of the 
person invited, or a death in the family, is con- 
sidered sufficient. A previous engagement to 
dine with any one else cannot be accepted as an 
excuse, so rigorous is the rule. For this reason 
invitations to dinners at the White House are 
generally issued some time—say ten days—be- 
fore the date of the dinner, 

All the fashionable world knows the difficulties 
in the way of giving agreeable dinner parties, and 
of getting congenial people together. In Wash- 
ington the problems in such cases are multiplied 
by the numerous points of etiquette that arise 
with respect to seating the guests, and in most 
instances every consideration in regard to placing 
people side by side who would be presumably ac- 
ceptable to each other must give way to the para- 
mount one of assorting them aecording to their 
official rank, and giving each the precedence which 
is his or her due. 

It has long been the custom in Washington to 
invite people to dine together belonging to the 
same official class, and while this is all very well 
when there are new officials belonging to a cer- 
tain class, who are to be entertained with their 
families, whom it is desired to introduce to their 
colleagues, it is plain to be seen that the practice 
becomes a bore to all concerned when often re- 
peated, because it brings the same people together 
so frequently that thev have no fresh topics or 
stories to diseuss. Thus it is the invariable rule 
to invite all the Justices of the Supreme Court 
and their wives to dine together at the White 
House, and it is the usual practice of others who 
entertain taem to do the same thing. As the 
Supreme Court Judges are appointed for life, it 
can readily be understood that they may some- 
times find it monotonous to dine with each other 
in state several times each winter. Justices Mil- 
ler and Field have both now been on the Supreme 
Bench for twenty-four years, and their wives have 
been with them nearly every winter of that time, 
and whenever these two couples are at the same 
table, as Judges Miller and Field rank in the 
court next to each other, on account of having 
been appointed in the same year, 1862, each takes 
out to dinner the wife of the other, so that they 
have been sitting next each other at state din- 
ners for nearly a quarter of a century. 

A notable illustration of how the enforced seat- 
ing of guests according to official rank often be- 
comes a species of refined torture is the case of 
the former Chinese Minister, who spoke no lan- 
guage but his own. But it was necessary to put 
him at table, following the usual plan, between 
two ladies, neither of them Chinese, of course, and 
he could not talk at all with them. Again, last 
winter, because of her husband’s seniority in ser- 
vice here in the diplomatic corps over all then at 
the head of a foreign legation in Washington, 
Mr. Preston, the actual dean, being absent, Ma- 
dame Nogueiras, the Portuguese Minister’s wife, 
who speaks no English, was escorted to table by 
President Cleveland, who speaks English only, 
and sat on his right, so they could not converse. 
The foreigners lay far more stress than do our 
own people on being assigned the places at table 
which their official rank demands; and had the 
President, because of his inability to talk with 
Madame Nogueiras, taken some other lady to 
table, and assigned her an escort who could speak 
French with her, it would have given great offence 
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both to her husband and herself, and they would 
not have waited until the dinner was over to show 
their decided objections to the supposed slight. 

As there are not enough to fill up the table at 
the White House when only the Justices of the 
Supreme Court and their wives are invited, the 
members, or some of them, of the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives and the wives of those law-makers, are gen- 
erally invited ; and so, when the diplomatic corps 
are entertained, the chairmen of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and of the House on 
Foreign Affairs are asked with their wives, if they 
are married. But this rule of assortment suggests 
that it is thought the masculine guests want to do 
what is called “ talking shop” in society, instead 
of confining it to business hours, which sugges- 
tion probably does them injustice ; but an estab- 
lished custom is not readily to be ignored in so- 
ciety at our capital. 

The following incident shows how Washing- 
ton, the first President, selected guests for his 
first dinner after acceding to that office. He 
seems not to have kept to a special class, in is- 
suing his invitations, so rigorously as is now 
done. 

In May, 1789, the day after being joined by his 
wife, Washington “ gave a demi-olficial dinner,” 
says Irving, of which Mr. Wingate, a Senator 
from New Hampshire, who was present, wrote : 

“The guests consisted of the Vice-President, 
the Foreign Ministers, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and the Senators from New 
Hampshire and Georgia, the then most northern 
and southern States, It was the last showy din- 
ner that I ever saw at the President’s table, and 
the company was not large. As there was no 
chaplain present, the President himself said a 
very short grace as he was sitting down, After 
dinner and dessert were finished, one glass of wine 
was passed around the table, and no toast. The 
President rose, and all the company retired to the 
drawing-room, from which the guests departed, 
as every one chose, without ceremony.” 

Of another of Washington’s dinners this is 
told by Van Santvoord in his Lives of the Chief- 
Justices : 

“The first intimation Judge Cushing received 
of his appointment was at a diplomatic dinner 
given by the President. In seating his guests, 
Washington, with the stately etiquette of the day, 
bowed to Judge Cushing, and pointing to a vacant 
place near him, said, ‘The Lord Chief-Justice of 
the United States will please take the seat on my 
right.’ The next day he received his commis- 
sion. Cushing, however, did not become Chief- 
Justice, though he actually presided for a time in 
the court.” 

This anecdote, the author says, Cushing him- 
self related, and a friend told it to the author. 
Cushing preferred to remain an Associate Justice, 
though confirmed as Chief-Justice. 

The present Chief Executive, President Cleve- 
land, follows Washington’s example with respect 
to the manner in which his guests are expected 
to take leave after dinner. He remains in the 
drawing-room until the last one has gone. The 
late President Arthur took the opposite course, 
and his guests understood that no one must with- 
draw until he had said “ Good-night” and started 
upstairs. So when President Cleveland last Jan- 
uary gave his first dinner to the diplomatic corps, 
the foreigners being accustomed to the practice 
of President Arthur during his term, did not know 
but that his successor would follow the same 
course, wherefore the dean of the corps, who must 
always be the first of them to take leave, was told 
privately by the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, Colonel Wilson, who in the 
absence of the Secretary of State had presented 
the diplomates to the President, that the Presi- 
dent would remain in the parlor until his guests 
were ready to retire. They therefore in their 
order, after their dean set the example, bade the 
President good-evening, and left. 

The late Secretary Frelinghuysen, during the 
first year or two that he was Secretary of State, 
used always to say grace at table, even when en- 
tertaining the diplomatic corps at a state dinner 
at his residence, in which, it seems, he followed 
the example of President Washington as above 
quoted ; but the diplomates of the present day, 
being unused to the custom, were somewhat em- 
barrassed by it, especially one young lady at a 
certain dinner, who was talking when Secretary 
Frelinghuysen began his grace, and not knowing 
what he was doing, continued her conversation 
until he rapped for silence with his fork. 

Mrs. Cleveland, the President’s wife, will never 
be troubled about any questions of etiquette or 
precedence. Her own position is, of course, such 
that no opportunity to raise a question as to 
where her place is on an occasion of ceremony 
can ever be given. But she is evidently one to 
whom it is a pleasure to give way to others, and 
could not be imagined as ever insisting upon any 
deference due herself. 

However, at the lunches given in her honor 
this autumn by Mrs. Whitney (wife of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy), she was always seated opposite 
the hostess, Thus there were four places of 
honor at the table instead of two—those at the 
right and left of Mrs. Whitney, and those at the 
right and left of Mrs. Cleveland. The latter lady 
is very ready in conversation at all times, and 
whether quite young girls or married ladies were 
asked to meet her at lunch, she captivated all by 
her tact and lack of affectation and self-asser- 
tion. 

Mrs. Cleveland evidently prefers a lack of os- 
tentation in all things. On her visiting card she 
has only the name “ Mrs. Cleveland”; but Mrs. 
Tyler, who is, so to speak, her colleague, being the 
only other lady who has ever married a President 
of the United States while he held that office, has 
on her card now “ Mrs, President Tyler,” although 
it is forty-one years since her husband’s term 
in the Executive Mansion expired, and twenty- 
four years since he died. 





While Mrs. Grant lived at the White House her 
card read “Mrs. U. 8S. Grant,” and while Mrs. 
Hayes was there hers read “ Mrs. R. B, Hayes,” 
each using the same plate as before her husband 
became President. Of course neither Mrs. Grant 
nor Mrs. Hayes made any visits while she was the 
mistress of the Executive Mansion, nor does Mrs. 
Cleveland; but they used the cards described, as 
Mrs. Cleveland also does, when sending flowers to 
any one, and for similar purposes. 

Mrs. Cleveland, probably because so much 
younger than her husband, always speaks of him 
as “the President,” though there is an accent of 
tenderness in her tone which shows that it was 
nut his position which gives him the right to that 
title which won her, so much as affection as well 
as reverence for tne man she had known from 
early childhood. 








A BACHELORS APPEAL TO 
MOTHERS. 


By “ BILLY PATTERSON.” 


DON’T object to babies, if you keep ’em in 

their place ; 

They are precedent conditions for perpetuating 
race ; 

So its philosophic surely, 

And a scientific purely 

View of matters such as this 

To acknowledge that without ’em we'd be very 
much amiss. 


Since Abel was an infant and Cain his mother’s 
joy, 

Shem’s wife a girl baby, and Ham a baby boy, 

Since the mother of Methus’lah could not quite 
make up her mind 

To resemble her or Enoch the darling most 
inclined, 

Since Og, the King of Bashan, and the valiant 
son of Nun, 

And Cush, and Phut, and Canaan, and Peleg, 
every one, 

Was each the perfect “‘nonesuch” to the fond 
maternal eye, 

And Pharaoh’s daughter’s tender heart was 
touched by Moses’ ery, 

Since Kezia, and Jemima, and Keren-happuch 
too 

Tried patient Job’s best patience the weary 
midnight through, 

The infantile phenomenon has still maintained 
its place, 

And so I bow respectfully, if not with perfect 
grace. 


But when I am expected to be very complaisant 

To father and to mother of the youthful visitant 

In scanty hair, or mindless eye, or shapeless 
little nose, 

Tracing a clear similitude of beautiful repose 

To one or other parent or remoter ancestor, 

Perchance a purely fabulous, a myth progeuitor, 


And when I’ve been persuaded to upraise it in 
mine arms, 

And prompted to expatiate upon its many charms, 

To handle it, to dandle it, to fondle, to caress, 

Exhibiting the meanwhile a most evident distress, 

Perspiring and protesting amidst all mine agony 

That heavier baby of its age there really could 
not be— 

Why, then the case is altered, and I wish with 
all my heart 

That babes were kept, and bachelors, three 
thousand miles apart. 





A GENTLEWOMAN’S BUREAU, 


IGHT years ago there was opened in New 

4 York city, at No. 4 East Twentieth Street, 
the business house known as the New York Ex- 
change for Woman's Work—a somewhat puzzling 
name when it is considered that things are not ex- 
changed there, but sold. The case of the rose, 
however, applies with great force in this instance, 
for so thorough a blessing as the institution has 
proved to many discouraged women may well ex- 
cuse any vagaries or inconsistencies of designa- 
tion. 

All over the land there were ladies, reduced 
gentlewomen—some made so by the fortunes or 
misfortunes of war, others by the sudden sweep- 
ing away of a competence, or a long series of 
disasters, but all utterly unfitted to go out into 
the world and struggle with it, hand to hand, for 
daily bread and butter: gentle, domestic women, 
many of them, with rare house-keeping gifts, or 
deft fingers with needle and brush; but of what 
avail were these accomplishments beyond the 
limit of home? If offered in stores, they received 
a starving price for their work, or had their wares 
returned to them unsold, with the discouraging 
assurance that there was “no call for such 
things.” 

But with the inauguration of the Exchange for 
Woman’s Work sunshine was let in upon many 
darkened lives, and the gratefully appreciative 
letters received by the managers seemed a full 
return for the sympathizing charity which led 
them to undertake the care and responsibility of 
such an enterprise. There were few who could 
do anything well that were not included in its 
benefits, and the great variety of articles there 
offered for sale forms one of its chief attrac- 
tions. 

The line is drawn, however, at a few industries, 
and rule 5 in the yearly report reads as follows: 
“ Wax and feather flowers, hair, leather, splatter 
and splinter and card-board work, are too per- 
ishable and unsaleable to be accepted.” 

Yet who that glances over the catalogue of 
fancy articles, commenced work, infants’ depart- 
ment, children’s toys, knit and crochet goods, mis- 





cellaneous articles, old furniture, preserved fruits, 
canned fruits, fruit jellies, marmalades and jams, 
fruits in brandy, table sauces, canned tomatoes, 
sweet pickles, pickles, home-made wines, home- 
made candy, cake, pies, articles for luncheons, 
Sunday teas, etc, and delicacies for the sick, with 
all their ramifications, could call the list a cireum- 
scribed one? It is, besides, constantly being in- 
creased by the latest novelties ; and whoever has 
something to offer that is both new and desirable 
is sure of pecuniary success, 

Some consigners derive a fair support from 
this source alone, and others add materially to a 
meagre income; but only the best of its kind is 
accepted, and nowhere is the survival of the fittest 
more rigidly carried out. The society does not 
exist for the purpose of encouraging the manu- 
facture of inferior articles, but for that of paying 
a living profit for such as are worthy of remuner- 
ation. 

Many a woman who has few accomplishments, 
and those not of a marketable character, has de- 
veloped a specialty in some branch of home cook- 
ing; there is some one article which, with the 
same materials, she can make better than any one 
else has been known to make it. Most people pre- 
fer home-made things, and people will eat, and 
eat satisfactorily, in the hardest of times. The 
nice white biscuits which make a simple lunch 
so attractive at that dainty restaurant are said 
to be made by a lady who was quite surprised 
io find so humble a gift highly remunerative. 

Timid women whose finances are at the lowest 
ebb are kept from becoming consigners by the en- 
trance fee of five dollars, which is charged over and 
above the ten per cent. deducted from every sale ; 
and the latter would seem to be sufficient when 
it is considered that the worker pays this tax 
upon the materials she purchases as well as upon 
the profits of her labor. But it is argued on the 
other side that a subscriber at five dollars a year 
is entitled to enter the work of three different 
persons for that time; therefore any one intro- 
duced by a subscriber need not pay the fee, or, in 
the case of three persons combining, each would 
pay but a third of the sum. 

In spite of these charges, the managers declare 
in their report that they are obliged to depend 
largely upon annual subscriptions and donations, 
The expenses of such an institution are very 
heavy ; and rent, correspondence, and employés, 
besides many other outlets for money, require a 
large income. The present commodious quarters 
of the Exchange at 329 Fifth Avenue are a 
great improvement upon the more confined space 
on Twentieth Street ; yet such is the good man- 
agement exercised in renting every floor not in 
use that the rent is even less than in the former 
location. 

Exchanges for woman’s work have sprung 
up in many other cities—all daughters, with more 
or less of a likeness, to their New York mother. 
The Exchange in Brooklyn is on a smaller scale, 
and there is no lunch-room; but it is a very at- 
tractive place to stroll through, and takes in con- 
siderable money in the course of the year. A 
small but choice assortment of preserves and 
pickles is offered to purchasers, and twice a 
week there is a supply of home-made cake and 
pies. There is no charge here for consignments ; 
only the ten per cent, commission on sales. 

Washington, Cincinnati, Lexington, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Boston, and probably other cities 
in the United States, have followed the example 
of New York in establishing an Exchange for 
Woman’s Work ; and all are centres of comfort 
and encouragement to those who seem little fitted 
to bear the heavy burden of poverty and toil. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponvent. | 


T this chill and gloomy season people seem 
LX to wish to supplement the sun’s rays by the 
scintillation of gold, silver, and bead embroid- 
ery on evening dresses. Opera and theatre toi- 
lettes particularly, which admit of and even de- 
mand something more sumptuous than ordinary 
wear, are fairly dazzling with gilded embellish- 
ments. Red dresses, red throughout, and red vel- 
vet mantles, covered with gold embroidery, and 
with tassels, cords, and epaulettes of gold, no 
longer astonish us, so accustomed are we to the 
sight. 

The trimmings most widely used for dav toi- 
lettes before dinner are fur and open embroidery. 
Fur certainly has a right to be used in December ; 
but this cannot be said of open embroidery, which 
hitherto has been a summer trimming, associated 
in our minds with muslin dresses. The open em- 
broidery used at present is executed in silk on 
plain cashmere ; it extends to almost the entire 
depth of the skirt, and is quite wide at the edge 
of the over-skirt or polonaise; bt the embroid- 
ered skirt is mounted on a substantial under-skirt 
of silk, which explains the apparent inconsistency 
of wearing summer open-work in winter, The 
work is the same as that known as English em- 
broidery, and is in self colors on cashmere, and 
also in a contrasting color, as, for example, red 
on dark gray, dark green, beige, or dark blue, 
seal brown on cream (the latter particularly for 
children, who are much dressed this winter in 
cream-colored serge or coarse camel’s-hair), and 
in old-gold on seal brown or deep green, and oth- 
er combinations. 

As to furs, there are as many different ways 
of using them as there are different kinds of fur. 
For the aristocratic few there is, first, chinchilla, 
which is considered the most elegant of all furs 
this year; next come Russian sable and the beau- 
tiful Hudson Bay sable. For the democratic ma- 
jority there are also chinchilla and sable, and 
many others besides, skilfully conjured out of 
rabbit-skins. Real or imitation fur is worn in 
narrow bands at the edges of wrappings, and in 
wide bands, very deep if desired, at the bottom 








of under-skirts, with an upper skirt that is raised 
on one side. The same fur is then used for the 
officer’s collar and muff, and round the edge of 
the turban, 

Seal-skin is not used for trimming, but for 
making whole jackets, long capes with sling 
sleeves, other wraps, and for plastrons. It is 
the only fur employed at present for entire gar- 
ments. No trimming is used on these fur wrap- 
pings but very handsome buttons of chased met- 
al. A muff and turban to match the wrap are 
the rule. Beaver, which is chosen as dark as pos- 
sible, is used only in bands for bordering long or 
short wraps, for trimming the turbans, or for an 
entire muff and officer’s collar. 

Suilor collars made of various kinds of fur are 
also worn on all sorts of garments, tied with two 
ribbons in front. An attempt has been made 
to revive the old-time boa; that now worn is two 
yards and three-quarters long, and usually ac- 
companies a long tight-fitting untrimmed redin- 
gote of plush or fine cloth. 

Grebe is the fur appropriated by young ladies, 
who use it in narrow bands at the edges of gavr- 
ments, with a collar and muff to match, and a 
border around the hat. The hat may be made 
of velvet, plush, or cloth. Capote bonnets are 
fashioned of two leaves of cloth, pinked at the 
edge, placed opposite each other on a bonnet 
frame, which is bordered with plush, velvet, or 
fur. If the leaves meet and form a peak at the 
front, and another peak at the back, it is a fash- 
ionable bonnet; and if several stories of ribbon 
loops are added at the summit of the peak, then 
it is more highly fashionable still. The bonnet 
most worn at the present moment appears to be 
the result of a compromise between the Phrygian 
cap and the lofty tower which it is proposed to 
build at the next Exposition. 

For trimming evening mantles there are very 
pretty feather galloons in all colors, dark and 
light; other new ornaments are Joules, and even 
flowers, similar to the plush flowers, made of fur, 
which are used for trimming fanciful muffs com- 
posed of a morsel of plush, a quantity of. lace, 
and some metal clasps. Good taste demands that 
the fur trimming and the fabrie of which the gar- 
ment is made be either in tones of the same col- 
or or else totally different. Thus a cream even- 
ing mantle will be trimmed with a very dark fur, 
almost black, but, as an example of the alterna- 
tive, chinchilla is most used for gray fabrics, 
silk, velvet, or plush, and seal and other brown 
fabrics are trimmed with furs in seal and brown 
tints. The fabric may be of a lighter or darker 
shade than the fur, it matters little which, so 
they are both tints of the same color 

Most of the ball toilettes are be r made of 
tulle, and in consequence many novelties in tulle 
have been manufactured. There is silk tulle 
with colored designs upon ce lor, blocked and 
flowered tulle, tulle with large disks, which is 
particularly pretty, and with stripes of greater or 
less width. 
manner, 








The tulle is used in a very simple 
Two skirts are placed one above the 
other, the under-skirt bordered with two or three 
ruffles of silk to match, cut in very wide scal- 
lops; the over-skirt is trimmed with three, five, 
or seven rows of narrow satin or weiered ribbon; 
the two skirts are amply draped, and should re- 
semble billows of foam. The ornaments are 
floating bows of ribbon, large chouxs of fringed 
silk, or tufts of flowers with the stems negligent- 
ly tied with very narrow ribbons. Whether 
figured or plain, with large or small meshes, en- 
tire dresses are made of the tulle for young girls 
and matrons still youthful. The corsage for 
these dresses is décolleté, pointed at the front 
and back, shirred at the upper edge and again at 
the waist; lavish knots of ribbon are placed on 
the shoulders, and sometimes they are ranged 
along one entire side of the corsage. The tulle 
is mounted on a silk skirt—foulard, surah, or 
faille—and for young ladies satin, which lends 
its shimmez to the tulle. 

Malines tulle is shown under a new aspect. It 
is embroidered with pampilles of white jet, crystal 
Only a part of 
the dress is made of beaded tulle—the tablier 
ol panels of the skirt, the front of the corss 
and the sleeves 


beads, and small imitation pearls. 


re 





, Which are made over bright-col- 
ored silk; the same silk is used to complete the 
dress. This is only suitable for ladies, not for 
young girls, Point d’esprit tulle, which remains 
in vogue, is especially suitable for young girls, 
and so likewise is tarlatan—plain tarlatan, which 
is considered much more distinguished than fig- 
ured tarlatan, or that striped with gold or silver, 
or strewn with small flowers, Dresses of point 
d@esprit tulle or plain tarlatan are often trimmed 
with the very narrow ribbon called “ cornet” rib- 
bon, which is formed into choux or rosettes more 
or less voluminous. For a young married lady 
the centre of each rosette is sometimes adorned 
with a stud or nail-head which has a pearl head, 
or instead a glittering Rhine-stone. These stones 
are also used for edging the top of a low corsage, 
or bordering the open neck of a high one. 

Considerable temerity is displayed in some of 
the new color combinations which this season has 
brought to light. Ciel blue is brought into juxta 
position with mauve, red with light blue, and 
heliotrope is made to fraternize with orange. A 
specimen toilette in a combination of two colors 
hitherto considered incompatible is the follow- 
ing: a décolleté dress with full train, made of 
watered silk in stripes of mauve alternating with 
pale ciel blue; the front is of mauve faille veiled 
with white silk piece lace, which is gathered at 
the waist, and caught down on one side by a lad- 
der of light blue ribbons; several knots of rib- 
bon are distributed about the front, and a knot 
without ends is on each shoulder. Another dress 
is of ciel blue faille frangaise, with a panel em- 
broidered in red chenille. Sprays of pomegran- 
ate blossoms ornament the skirt draperies, and a 
garland of the same blossoms extends from one 
shoulder to the point of the corsage. 

EMMELINE RayMonp, 
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THE APPLE BEE.—Drawn By Henry Bacon. 
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HOW THE MICE DID PLAY. 
By LOUISE STOCKTON. 
TWNHE village of Spruce Creek consisted of the 

l Barnet homestead and the other houses, 
The homestead was not the finest nor by any 
means the newest dwelling in the village, but it 
represented the aristocracy of the place. What- 
ever the outside world knew of Spruce Creek it 
knew through the Barnet family. Into it had 
been born a Commodore, a Judge, and a Major- 
General, and thus the navy, the law, and the army 
knew of it. Whenever there was a great dinner, 
or a parade, or a state funeral or reception, 
Spruce Creek always looked to see whether the 
name of Barnet was on the published list of dig- 
nitaries, and valued the oceasion accordingly. 

And now still farther glory fell upon it, and it 
was represented in literature. In most of the 
leading magazines there suddenly appeared poems 
by Beulah Applegate Barnet. This was a dis- 
tinguished and distinctive name, as the Commo- 
dore had been Reuben Applegate Barnet, and the 
Judge, Benson Applegate Barnet, and in this fam- 
ily full names were always signed. 

“The only shadow upon this new honor was that 
Beulah did not live in Spruce Creek. Her father, 
who had been a younger brother of the General’s, 
had gone to Denver, where he had married the 
daughter of a rich mine owner, and had been en- 
grossed in business at once. He was always in- 
tending to return home, but, unless his ghost ac- 
complished the visit, his intentions bore no fruit. 
He died, and his wife died, and they were buried 
in a tomb far more splendid than anything Spruce 
Creek ever knew. The Commodore, the Judge, 
and the General in turn departed this life, but 
they all slept together among the Applegates and 
the Barnets, and Miss Page and her step-mother 
lived in the homestead together. 

Miss Page Barnet, who was the General’s only 
child, had always kept up a friendly correspond- 
ence with her Western cousins, and often invited 
them to visit her. After Beulah began to justify 
her claims to her name, Miss Page warmly sug- 
gested that the homestead was the proper place 
for three young unprotected orphans, and urged 
them to “come home.” She was, however, hardly 
prepared for the instant and warm reply she re- 
ceived to this invitation. Maud, the eldest, wrote 
at once, and told her how dearly they loved her 
for such a thought, and that, by the most fortunate 
chance in the world, a capitalist wanted a fur- 
nished house, and he was going to buy theirs as 
it stood, 

So Spruce Creek had again a genuine sensa- 
tion, which it felt was perfectly legitimate, as it 
came through the Barnets. The young people 
had not been in the village twenty-four hours be- 
fore it was decided that Maud was a Barnet, and 
looked like her cousin Page. Beulah was an 
Applegate. She had their soft yellow hair and 
brown eyes, with dark lashes and brows; but 
Wilbur, the boy of seventeen, probably looked 
like his mother. This they all felt was a pity, as 
he bore the Barnet name, and ought to have look- 
ed it. 

The Denver Barnets were delighted with their 
new home. Their aunt Phoebe was just sweet, 
and their elderly cousin Page was everything that 
was kind and good. The Homestead impressed 
them atonce. The large rooms, the great square 
hall, the low broad staircase, and the handsome 
heavy furniture delighted them. The silver, the 
china, was in turn declared delightful, and almost 
the first thing Beulah said was, “ Oh, Cousin Page, 
what possibilities you have in this house !” 

Before many weeks they were perfectly at 
home. There was a new phaeton, and three sad- 
die-horses, and a groom. They made a tennis- 
court, and for ten miles around the country 
waked up. There were music and singing, and 
sometimes dancing, in the old house. They made 
up riding parties and picnics, and Miss Page 
learned to play tennis, and she forgot all her old 
games of solitaire, and if a partner was wanted 
she danced. It surprised her to find how she en- 
joyed pleasures which seemed to belong to young 
people only, but it all made her feel older. The 
rush of youthful life around her isolated her, and 
when she danced with a young fellow whom she 
reinembered as a baby, she felt as if to make 
amends she ought to go upstairs and get out a 
cap and glasses, And it amused her when she 
was reminded by their questions that these col- 
lege graduates, men and women, who knew so 
much more than she did, and knew that they did, 
did not remember anything of “the war.” And 
she—well, she stopped telling stories of the great 
men whom she had met, because too often a sud- 
denly abstracted yet intent expression suggested 
that her auditor was calculating her probable age. 

Her cousins never offended in such ways, They 
accepted her forty years as a self-evident disad- 
vantage, but loved her in spite of them. - And so 
they took her on the tide of their younger, more 
progressive life, and Miss Page liked it. 

The one drawback to the new order was the 
upset condition of the house. In former days, 
when a room was fixed it was “ fixed,” and there 
was no need of furtherthoughiconcerning it. Now 
a room was in the order—or disorder—in which 
it happened to be left: chairs out of place, the 
piano open and piled with music, windows with- 
out nets, curtains crooked, rugs anywhere, hats 
everywhere but on the hat rack, and books and 
newspapers in all directions. Miss Page could 
have borne all this, and she did not mind straight- 
ening a room every time she entered one, but it 
annoyed her to have so many alterations suggest- 
ed. Beulah even drew plans for putting a bay- 
window in the library, and for throwing into the 
parlor a little room where Mrs. Barnet kept pre- 
serves and barrels of sugar and coffee, and where 
Miss Page made cake. Wilbur wanted to move 
a grape arbor so as to enlarge the tennis ground, 
and when his cousin hesitated, he offered to pay 
all the expenses. To Miss Page the Barnet house 
was as finished as the Great Pyramid. 





. 

The house belonged to her and to her step- 
mother, but it was practically Miss Page’s. Mrs. 
Barnet was the second wife, and so seemed like 
a modern wing to an old building, a postscript, as 
it were. The whole Barnet family and the vil- 
lagers looked on her as only a second wife, The 
mother of Page was the real Mrs. Barnet. And 
she realized this, and never pretended to interfere, 
as a first wife might, in the affairs that were pure- 
ly Barnetian. 

And so the summer passed. The cousins were 
perfectly at home, and took as much interest in 
the affairs of Spruce Creek as any one else did, 
and certainly added very much to its social life. 

In September Miss Page was ill, She had neu- 
ralgia, and night after night lay awake groan- 
ing with pain. The doctor gave her pills, pow- 
ders, and drops, but she did not “ respond,” and 
he ordered her to the sea-shore. 

She planned to stay two weeks, but the wea- 
ther was charming, the sea-air did her good, and 
so she determined to give one more week and 
perfect the cure. Then the whole family wrote 
to her and begged her to stay just one week 
more. Not one of them could “bear the idea 
of her coming back while there was a twinge of 
pain left.” So, greatly touched by this eager 
affection, to which Miss Page had been a stran- 
ger ever since her mother’s death, she staid still 
another week. When this was almost gone, 
Maud wrote to her and bade her come on the 
28th, and on the 5.10 train from the city, through 
which she would have to pass. This business- 
like and peremptory epistle surprised her a little. 
There was not a word about her health, and she 
read between the lines, “‘ Now that we are ready 
to have you, come.” But Miss Page was not 
morbid or distrustful, and she smiled over it and 
obeyed. 

It was dark when she reached Spruce Creek, 
but Wilbur was waiting at the station, and seemed 
delighted to see her. There was a suppressed ex- 
citement in his manner that flattered and pleased 
her no little. They walked along the road and 
in at a side gate which gave them a short-cut 
through the grounds. 

“Let us go in at the front-door,” he said; 
“you are too distinguished a stranger to take 
any meaner entrance.” 

As they reached the porch the front-door was 
thrown open, and a golden light shone out, and 
a white, slender figure darted into it. It was 
Beulah. She stood there, slim and youthful. 
Her gown was of some soft woollen stuff, and 
was in straight lines except where a heavy cord 
girded high under her arms fell in a long loop 
at the side and gathered it up. 

“Why, you look like a picture,” cried Miss 
Page, hurrying forward. Suddenly she stopped, 
and a gay peal of laughter greeted her. She 
stood like the lady who “went to church one 
day,” and “looked above and looked around,” 
and really would almost as soon have seen a dead 
man on the ground as what she did see. 

“The Homestead” had vanished. In its stead 
was a house all color, brightness, and bric-a-brac. 
Everything that was of the Barnets and the Ap- 
plegates had gone. And gone was its aristocra- 
cy, and its dignity of age and of birthright. 

Miss Page stood frozen by the horror of the 
sight. The king who saw an empty space where 
should have been the palace of his daughter, the 
Princess Aladdin, was not more shocked than she 
now was. 

But the horror in her face was taken for sur- 
prise, the sickness of heart that made her brain 
whirl was read as admiration, and Maud came 
gayly forward and bade her welcome. 

“Come,” she said—‘ come see what a trans- 
formation scene we have prepared for you. Con- 
fess, Cousin Page, is it not lovely?” 

Miss Page could not speak. She was so sensi- 
tive and tender that she could not tell these hap- 
py, loving faces how hateful the house looked, 
and she was too honest to deny herself. 

“Tt is a great surprise—” she began ; and then 
she looked at the little group, and smiled. They 
were all so picturesque! Maud was in a dress 
of pate dull yellow, and around her throat and 
wrists and waist was a curious embroidery of 
pearls. Mrs. Barnet had a trailing dress of brown 
brocade, and the finest and softest of thin muslin 
was wound around her head into a turban instead 
of a cap. 

They all stood in front of the door leading into 
the parlor. Miss Page, looking in, saw a room 
new toher. All the paintings were gone, and a 
new paper covered the walls. The heavy cur- 
tains were down, and long soft folds of dark red 
silk had taken their place. As she looked she 
saw objects familiar to her, but in new places. 
The chairs were covered with Chinese embroider- 
ies; over the arm of one sofa hung her own mo- 
ther’s India shawl, and on another was a tawny 
South American fur robe. On a table was the 
leopard-skin from the library floor, and in the 
corners were fans and parasols, and in a recess 
stood a great earthen jar of blue, in which the 
Barnet house-keepers had for generations been 
used to make their pepper hash. In it were now 
two long stalks of cat-tail. On the mantel-piece 
there was nothing but shells, brilliant in color, 
and heaped up as if they were bricks. 

They took her into what had been the library. 
By what name it now knew itself she could not 
imagine. The heavy bookcases had been carried 
away, and in their place there were some little 
bamboo shelves, on which were. books, flowers, 
and corals. Where the General’s sword had hung 
was an Indian bow and arrows. The piano had 
been moved to this room, and the old stove car- 
ried away to give room to the great fireplace, 
which Miss Page, for the first time in her life, 
now saw. In it, ona pair of great fire-dogs from the 
garret, blazed a fire of hickory, which produced a 
temperature of about eighty-six degrees or more. 
The flower stands from the dining-room windows 
stood off in dark corners, and the old spinning- 
wheel, brilliant in modern gilt, and hung with rib- 





bons, was ina window, The shades were gone, and 
pieces of red and old gold striped matting, rolled, 
and held by pale green ribbons, eurtained the win- 
dows ; and on the table where for generations had 
rested tle family Bible was a great piece of yellow 
coral from the garret. But what most surprised 
Miss Page in this room was the table set for din- 
ner. It was certainly a very pretty table. The 
cloth was pale yellow—it was her choicest lunch 
cloth—and down the centre was the heavy plush 
border embroidered with white lilies which had 
once formed part of the parlor lambrequin. Ferns 
trailed over the cloth; dainty little jugs from toi- 
lette tables upstairs now held what once formed 
the contents of the massive and now banished cas- 
ter. On one side were arranged some easy-chairs, 
and on the other a sofa piled up with cushions. 
Miss Page recognized the large square table which 
had always stood folded in the hall, but it seem- 
ed to her lower, in spite of the impossibility of 
cutting down the great clawed feet. 

“ Now,” said Beulah, holding her cousin by the 
hand, “ we will dine like reasonable people, and 
each meal will be a poem. We will no ionger 
go into a stiff dining-room, called by a bell, to 
Seed ourselves. But here, in this lovely room, 
with our life around us, we will have what will 
give us spiritual as well as physical vigor. And 
if we are not all here, a tap”’—and she lightly 
touched with its wooden hammer a small Bur- 
mese gong—“ a single musical tap will give warn- 
ing that the table is spread.” 

“Then this is not the dining-room ?” said Miss 
Page, feebly. 

“It is the ‘living-room,’” cried Beulah; “ we 
have restored that full, significant title. It is 
not a library, a parlor, a sitting, nor a dining 
room. It is our /iving-room, Cousin Page.” 

“And we are going to live simply,” added 
Maud; “we are not going to profane it with 
horrid greasy smells. Our food is to be pure 
and sweet.” 

“ Hay, for instance?” asked Wilbur. 

Maud looked saucily up at him and said, “ If 
you crave it, dear,” 

Then they led her into the large, well-lighted 
room which she remembered as the dining- 
room. * 

A heavy curtain hung across the doorway, and 
Beulah paused before she raised it. 

“Tnto this room,” she said, “ we do not admit 
the world. This is our family-room, In it are 
what we as Barnets prize. I am sure, Cousin 
Page, that you will like this arrangement.” 

To Miss Page it seemed like the tomb of the 
Barnets. Faithful to the central principle of 
unity and harmony, everything here was heavy 
and massive. The windows were draped by the 
damask curtains from the parlor; here were the 
bookcases, and a great carved secretary which 
formerly stood on the second floor in the hall. 
All the family portraits were gathered together 
from different parts of the house, and the Gener- 
al’s sword hung over the mantel-piece, with the 
Commodore's hat above it. On the brackets and 
on the top of the bookcases were scattered pieces 
of a set of silver once presented to the Judge. 
Some ancient samplers were fastened below the 
windows. ‘ And you see,” said Beulah, pointing 
to some framed certificates of life memberships in 
Bible and Foreign Missionary societies, “ that we 
didn’t disdain even these tokens of the individ- 
uality of our ancestors. And Maud is going to 
paint our coat of arms on a tile that we will let 
into the mantel-piece instead of that dreadful 
marble scroll, and I have already ordered from a 
heraldry office a proper family tree, which we will 
hang upon an easel which is to be made of those 
muskets from the Revolutionary war.” 

“Tt is easy to see,” said Miss Page, “that you 
have explored the garrets.” 

“Every trunk and closet,” cried Mand, “and 
oh, what lovely things you had put away !—things 
from all over the world.” 

“ Brought by the Commodore,” added Beulah, 
possibly for Miss Page’s information. “It was 
the coral—that great piece in the—the living- 
room,” continued Beulah, “ that gave us the first 
idea. Wilbur went up into the garret one rainy 
day and explored, and he brought the coral down, 
and told us of all those Chinese embroideries, and 
so we went up, and we explored, and we brought 
first one thing and then another, until we began 
to see that we were introducing a new element, 
changing the character of the house, and so the 
idea grew ; and own, Cousin Page, haven’t we sur- 
prised you ?” 

“You certainly have,” said Miss Page. 

“ And pleased you ?” 

“Mamma,” cried Miss Page, suddenly, turning 
to Mrs. Barnet, “cannot I go to my room? Had 
I not better go there ?” 

Mrs. Barnet had followed the party from room 
to room. She had watched Miss Page with anx- 
ious eyes, and now at this appeal she came to her. 

“Nothing is changed there,” she said. “ Let 
her alone, girls; she is tired.” 

Now, for the first time since she entered the 
house, Miss Page felt at home. Either because 
they had not dared to go so far, or because they 
had not time, the girls had not touched Miss 
Page’s own room, and she hardly knew whether 
she was crying from pleasure or pain as she sank 
down on her faded blue lounge and saw all the 
familiar furniture in its place. But she had not 
been there long before there was a gentle knock 
at her door, and Mrs. Barnet came in. 

“T was afraid you would not like it, Page,” 
she said. 

“ Like it!” cried Miss Page. “Oh, mamma, 
I do not see how you could let them do it!” 

“Indeed, my dear, I had no idea they meant 
to go so far, and, do you know, I feel as if they 
rather took me for granted. They did not con- 
sult me much, Page.” 

At this her step-daughter smiled. People were 
apt to take Mrs. Barnet for granted. 

“They might have thought of me,” then said 
Miss Page. 


” 





“They did; they thought of vou in everything. 
You have no idea, Page, how often they said, 
‘Would Cousin Page like this, do you think ?’ ” 

“ H’m,” said Miss Page. 

“They fancied you would be delighted. And 
it is rather pretty, don’t you think ?” she added, 
with a timid eagerness that was bent on finding 
some ground of conciliation. 

“T don’t know,” Page replied; “ I might think 
so of some new plebeian house. But ow house, 
mamma, the Barnet Homestead! Why, every one 
knew at once that it was the home of a family 
of blood and breeding. It spoke for itself.” 

“You won’t—” 

“Oh no,” cried Miss Page ; “I won’t disturb it 
to-morrow. But they must understand that it 
won’t do—that the old order must be restored.” 

“ Well, then, just for the present.” 

“But a very short present, mamma.” 

But the Barnet Homestead had not yet ex- 
hausted its surprises for Miss Page, and when 
she went down to dinner—called by the musi- 
cal, lingering tone of the gong from Burmah— 
she found a strange gentleman in the “ living- 
room.” He was, however, strange to her only. 
With all the others he was evidently on the most 
familiar terms. When Miss Page entered the 
room he was playing “ cat’s-cradle” with Beulah, 
and this frivolous game usually records a step 
beyond the primary one of the holding of zephyr. 
He was a tall man with blond hair and Shake- 
spearian beard, but he was not young. When 
Beulah introduced him as Mr. Dunbar, and told 
Miss Page that they were so much indebted to 
him for all kinds of help, and for suggestions in 
altering the rooms, and that they never could 
have accomplished so much without his assist- 
ance, the helpless victim of their cruelty concluded 
that he was an artist. But before long she dis- 
covered that he was the ex-Governor of a West- 
ern State,and had come East to put his little 
son under medical treatment for threatened blind- 
ness. Miss Page despised flirting men, especial- 
ly if they were married, and at once she retreat- 
ed into an icy silence, 

Then she discovered that for ten years he had 
been a widower. This bit of information was 
skilfully given by Mrs. Barnet, as they drew away 
from the fire with the nuts. 

Before many days had passed, Miss Page be- 
came used to Mr. Dunbar, She could not help it, 
as he was always coming and going. His little 
boy was never happier than with Beulah, who 
read to him, and taught him songs, which he sang 
in a clear, sweet soprano, The little group of 
three, the father, the boy, and Beulah, interested 
Miss Page. Had Mr. Dunbar been a bachelor, 
Miss Page might have thought him too old to 
marry Beulah, but a widow or a widower are rel- 
atively so much younger than spinsters and bach. 
elors of the same age that she felt she could not 
object on this point. And soon she began to feel 
that the ex-Governor was a man to whom a wo- 
man might well trust her future. When Beulah 
amused the little Charlie, the father talked to 
Miss Page, and she found him kindly, wise, and 
full of a cheerful philosophy that seemed to be 
founded on strength and experience. 

One day he drew from her the story of her dis- 
content. 

“T am not at home,” she said. “I wander 
around these rooms like a visitor. I feel like a 
poor relation who must count up her blessings 
whenever her discontent or discomfort threatens 
to choke her. I used to dust and arrange the 
rooms ; now I am almost afraid to touch anything. 
Yesterday I turned a fan around, and Maud cried 
out that I had broken a beautiful harmony by 
putting the blue instead of the red side out.” 

“You ought to banish the girls, and surprise 
them when they return,” he said. ‘“ We have no 
right to shout for the new king before the old 
one dies.” 

Miss Page shook her head. “They enjoy it 
so. much,” she replied; “and I could not con- 
demn them now to an order of life that they 
would feel was formal, and, as Maud says, false. 
No,” she added, with a little sigh, “ the only thing 
I can do will be to marry them off. Then, after 
they are gone, mamma and I can restore the old 
order, But’—and then she sighed again—“I 
should miss them.” 

Mr. Dunbar looked a little keenly at her. He 
fancied that now the shock was over, Miss Page 
had her own unconscious enjoyment of a freer, 
brighter life. 

One day she told him that the night she came 
home she could not sleep, and about one o’clock 
she came down-stairs to get a pack of cards. 

“Of cards ?” he repeated. 

“Yes. I used to play solitaire when I was ner- 
vous—before the children came—and I thought 
maybe it would tranquillize me. But I could not 
find them. At last I opened the drawer of the 
table on which the family Bible has lain for gen- 
erations, and there I found the cards, and Wil- 
bur’s poker chips, and everything they use in 
playing.” 

“Yes,” he said; “we put them there as we 
found them, Miss Beulah and I. You played your 
game?” 

“Te” 

“What did you play? TI like solitaire.” 

“The Salic law. You play with two packs, 
but the queens are of no use. You put them 
aside.” 

At this he laughed; but that evening he 
brought out the cards from the desecrated table 
drawer, and made Miss Page teach him the 
game. 

They had many such little confidences, and 
Miss Page began to feel as if she had almost a 
mother-in-law’s claim upon him. 

One day he came into the house as she was at 
work in what had been the parlor, but was now 
the “red room.” She was sitting by the window 
sorting over yarns. 

“Tam glad you have come,” she said. “I am 
watching for Beulah. When she comes I shall 
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have to go upstairs, unless you will take her out 
again and keep her for a while.” 

“Why can’t you stay here ?” 

“Stay here !” Miss Page repeated. “ How can 
you ask such a question? Do you think I 
should have the courage to sort out scarlet yarns 
in a crimson room if Beulah were present ?” 
“Come into the next room.” 

“No; Maud and Mr, Lynn are there.” 

“You would disturb a greater harmony ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Then he sat and watched her for a while. 

“ How long has Miss Beulah been gone ?” 

“ An hour, at least.” 

Then, after a time, he asked another question : 
When is Mr. Lynn going back to Denver?” 
“Next week.” 

“And Miss Maud’s marriage is not to be at 
once ?” 

“No; not until next spring.” 

He got up and began to move some bronzes on 
a table. They had once ornamented the mantel- 
piece—a well-balanced, symmetrical row of three 
pieces—but they looked “ so conventional and de- 
void of idea” that they had been scattered on 
tables. He carried them to the mantel, and 
moved some of the shells, and put them in place 
again. 

“ Do you like that better ?” he asked. 

Miss Page looked up, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“J would,” she answered, “if my father’s pic- 
ture hung there as it used to do from my earliest 
memory.” 

“But not as it is now ?” 

“No,” she answered. “I would rather have 
all different, if there is any change at all.” 

So he put them back on the table, and sitting 
down by her, took her scissors, and began to snip 
bits of her scarlet yarn on the floor. He was 
leaning forward, with his elbows on his knees. 

“When the girls marry you'll have your old 
home back,” he said. ‘ That is still your dream ?” 

* Yes ; but it is not altogether a pleasant one. 
I love the girls.” 

“So do I,” he replied. 

Miss Page laughed at this. 
she said. 

“ Yes, both of them. 
lier, sweeter girls, 
best.” 

“So do I,” she said in her turn. 

“T am sorry,” he said, ‘but do you love her 
so well that you will refuse to consent to a little 
plan I want to propose ?” 

He laid the scissors down, and looked at Miss 
Page. 

“No,” she answered, “I will not. I love her, 
but I do not mean to interfere with her happi- 
ness.” 

“Then you would consent to part with her?” 

“With whom ?” cried a gay voice at the door. 
“Whom is it you are going to part with? Not 
Jane, Cousin Page, when we have just got her 
trained so beautifully ?” 

Miss Page colored violently. She hardly knew 
how to meet the situation, with Beulah, all flushed 
and rosy, coming in on the scene, asking about 
the servants. ‘Oh no,” she hurriedly replied— 
“not Jane.” 

“Well, it can’t be Melvina. Neither you nor 
Aunt Barnet could eat a dinner cooked in your 
own house by any one else.” Then noticing for 
the first time the confused look in the eyes of her 
cousin, and wishing by an entirely absurd joke to 
turn a subject into which she had so thoughtless- 
ly blundered, she came up to Miss Page, and lean- 
ing over her chair, said, with a little laugh, “ Per- 
haps it is 1?” 

To her surprise, Miss Page turned her head and 
looked up. Her face was now almost colorless, 
and a light that was neither calmness nor happi- 
ness shone in her soft gray eyes. 

“It is you, dear! We were talking of your 
marriage.” 

“Oh no!” cried Beulah, darting around the 
chair and falling on her knees as she took Miss 
Page’s hand in both her own. “ Don’t talk of 
that, Cousin Page! Ido not want to marry—not 
now, at any rate. I want to stay here in this 
lovely home, and write a book, You know,” and 
she turned her pretty head and looked up at the 
ex-Governor, who was still standing, “what I 
have often said to you, that a woman ought to 
try and do her best work while she belongs to 
herself—before she is under the influence of an- 
other person. You don’t know, Cousin Page,” 
she continued, “ because we have never talked 
on the subject, how strongly I feel about this. 
So don’t let us ever say a word about marrying 
until I have justified my individuality.” 

At this fine phrase, uttered by a very pretty, 
very fashionably dressed young lady in a new 
walking dress, with a charming hat on her soft 
hair, both the ex-Governor and Miss Page smiled, 
and with a hot blush Beulah answered the smiles. 
“But I am very much in earnest,” she said. 

“T do not doubt it,” Miss Page replied, taking 
hold of the round little chin and turning Beulah’s 
face toward her own eyes; “ but, my dearie, when 
it is a question between happiness and individu- 
ality, do not allow happiness to be the sacrifice ;” 
and then Miss Page gently loosed her hand and 
moved as if she would go. 

But the ex-Governor sat down in the chair in 
front of her, and leaned over toward Beulah, and 
took her hand. “Are you my friend ?” he said, 
with a grave smile. 

The girl nodded her head, and her eyes spar- 
kled with mischief. Miss Page saw that she did 
not understand the gravity of the position. 

“Then range on my side now,” he said, “and 
help me when I tell you that your cousin was 
mistaken when she said we were talking of your 
marriage. It was a marriage,” he hastily added, 
“but not yours,” 

Miss Page stood up. In her eyes were pain 
and confusion. “Iam sorry,” she said—‘“ I am 
sorry I misunderstood you.” 


“Both of them?” 


I do not know two love- 
But Mrs. Barnet loves Beulah 








“Whose marriage was it, then, Mr. Dunbar ?” 
said Beulah, who was still kneeling. 

“Tt was herown. I was just trying to ask her 
to marry me.” 

“ Ask me!” cried Miss Page. 

“Yes, you ;” and he came to her and took her 
hand. “I wanted to ask you if no other home 
could be sweet to you—if you would not consent 
to go away with me, to leave Beulah in the home- 
stead in the care of her aunt, and to let me make 
a new home for you. It would not be the Barnet 
Homestead, Page, but it would hold the present 
instead of a cold dead past in it, and I should try 
to make you very happy in it.” 

“Oh, it is not possible,” said Miss Page, draw- 
ing her hand away, and stepping back and lean- 
ing against the table on which one of the bronzes 
stood. “I have no thought of marrying. Iam 
not young.” 

“But I want you to think of it, and you are 
younger than I am.” 

Beulah had jumped to her feet, and she ran to 
her cousin and put her arm around her. 

“Oh, Cousin Page,” she said, “it would be 
lovely ! and you would be so happy! You were 
never meant to petrify in this old, old house.” 

“ Believe her,” cried the ex-Governor, taking 
both her hands in hisown. ‘Come with me, Page, 
Leave the Barnet house to its ghosts and to these 
younger people. Come with me, and you will see 
how sweet and perfect your own life can be. 
Trust me, Page, you have never yet lived your 
own life.” 

Thus surrounded, thus encompassed, with Beu- 
lah’s arm around her and her eager eyes beaming 
down on her, with her lover’s hands holding both 
her own in a firm grasp, like nothing she had ever 
known, what was Miss Page to do? 

She looked down, with the color rising in her 
cheeks, and then she looked up into Mr. Dunbar’s 
eyes with a frank and modest grace, and with a 
proud little gesture that well became a daughter 
of the house of Barnet, she drew her hands away 
and slipped off from Beulah’s tender arms. 

“Do you think,” she said, in a voice soft yet 
full of pride and of feeling, “ that such a subject 
as this ought to be discussed before witnesses ?” 

The “ witness” laughed, and in her turn col- 
ored at being thus arraigned as a trespasser, and 
at once she ran out of the room. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
LIL. 


N a preceding article of this series recipes were 

given for dressing and boiling green turtle, and 
for clear and thick turtle soups. After the turtle 
flesh is boiled tender it can be made into the most 
savory dishes known to the epicure, Of course in 
this series it can claim place only when a turtle 
is treated on the co-operative plan, a number of 
persons paying a proportionate price for the 
part of the carcass they teceive,as has already 
been proposed. In England’ it has always re- 
mained the food of the rich since it was first 
brought from her West Indian islands: Dr. 
Kitchener reverently styles it “the far-fetched 
and dear-bought turtle,” and Mrs. Glasse devotes 
pages to its consideration. She says, by-the- 
way, that in the Indies, in her time, the fins were 
soused and eaten cold. Here is a hint for the 
canned goods manufacturers; indeed, they might 
put green turtle upon the market with profit to 
themselves and advantage to the great mass of 
the buyers of their products. In Mrs. Glasse’s 
method the callipee was baked with butter, spice, 
and sweet herbs; the lights, heart, and liver 
stewed with broth and Madeira thickened with 
flour and highly seasoned; the callipash was 
boiled or baked in broth entire, and then used 
to contain a thick brown stew of the turtle flesh ; 
the fins were stewed with thickened broth and 
wine—the entire service consisting of the soup in 
the centre of the table, the fins and liver at the 
sides, and the callipash and callipee at the top 
and foot. A Carleton House turtle stew was 
made early in the present century by stewing the 
fins in a thick sauce of broth and port-wine, 
with mushrooms or button-onions. So far be- 
yond the reach of ordinary mortals was the dish 
considered that but few of the early cookery 
books contained any more than a hint of it in 
the form of recipes for making mock - turtle, 
which recalls the good story that Colonel De Voe 
tells of the speechless astonishment of the fish- 
dealer when one of his newly rich customers or- 
dered turtle,and marked emphasis by, “and it 
won't do for you to try to put off any of your 
confounded mock-turtles onto me!” 

Turtle steaks are cut half an inch thick from 
the white meat, dipped in melted butter seasoned 
with salt and cayenne, and broiled in a double 
wire gridiron, at a moderate and clear fire, for 
about seven minutes on each side. They should 
be served on a hot dish with currant-jelly. When 
turtle flesh is not very tender, roll the steaks in 
flour seasoned with salt and pepper, brown them 
quickly in enough butter to prevent burning, 
then cover them with any cold broth or gravy, 
or, in default of either, with boiling water; stew 
them gently until they are tender; add a glass 
of Madeira and the juice of half a lemon to each 
pint of turtle and gravy, and serve the dish hot. 
Tender, uncooked turtle steaks, or those which 
have been parboiled, may be breaded and fried 
in just enough butter to prevent burning; take 
them up on brown paper when they are done, 
and keep them hot, In the pan put half a pint 
each of cream and tomato catsup; boil the sauce 
while the turtle is being laid on a hot dish with 
a garnish of sliced lemon, and then send it to 
the table with the sauce in a bowl. Tartar 
sauce is excellent with fried turtle steaks. It is 
made by adding a teaspoonful of grated onion 
and a tablespoonful each of chopped parsley, 
capers, and pickles to half a pint of mayonnaise. 

The most savory of all turtle dishes is a ragout, 





or brown stew, of small pieces of the flesh and 
gelatinous shell, with a garnish of turtle eggs or 
egg-balls, guenelles, and the priceless green fat, 
all these having been boiled as directed in the 
recipe for turtle soup stock. For each pint of 
these ingredients put over the fire in a thick 
saucepan a heaping tablespoonful of butter, an 
even tablespoonful of flour, a saltspoonful of 
grated onion, and stir them until they brown ; 
then gradually stir in sufficient broth or turtle 
stock to make a good gravy, put in the turtle, a gill 
of Madeira, a few mushrooms if they are available, 
and season the whole highly with salt and cayenne, 
and lightly with mace; add a bouquet of herbs, 
and cover the saucepan, and let the stew cook 
very slowly until the turtle flesh is tender; more 
wine may be added in dishing it if it is desired, 
and the strained juice of a lemon. There is no 
question of the fact that this is a most extrava- 
gant dish ; it cannot be properly cast within our 
limits, but under the given conditions its service is 
possible. 

On the other hand, calf’s head can be cooked 
so as to closely resemble turtle, and at a moder- 
ate cost; it comes into some markets properly 
cleaned, the hair being removed, and the skin of 
the head looking fresh and white; it is not right 
to skin the head, because that operation destroys 
the best portion ; and the tongue and brains should 
be saved, the latter to be used instead of turtle or 
chicken meat for making quene/les, or foreemeat 
balls ; egg-balls, of course, are required to replace 
the turtle eggs. The flesh and skin of the head 
are to be cut off in large pieces and laid in cold 
salted water; the tongue and brains removed and 
also put into water; the bones of the head are 
to be broken and thoroughly washed, and then 
put over the fire in plenty of cold water to boil; 
add a bouquet of herbs, a whole carrot and turnip 
peeled, an onion peeled and stuck with a dozen 
cloves, a red pepper or a teaspoonful of pepper- 
corns; when the water boils, salt it, put in the 
head and tongue, and boil them until they are 
tender, when they are to be takea up and wrapped 
in cloths wet in cold water: the bones are to be 
boiled at least five hours, and the stock then 
strained. The stock and head may subsequently 
be dressed according to the recipes given for green 
turtle, except that no clear soup is made. 

A most savory dish is a mince made of boiled 
calf’s head, seasoned with a chopped green pep- 
per or a small mango, a little tomato or walnut 
catsup, and moistened with a brown gravy made 
from the stock; this may be served on toast or 
in small patties. Some of the head broiled, and 
dressed with salt, pepper, and butter, or garnished 
with fried oysters, is excellent. A portion of it 
may be rolled in flour seasoned with salt and 
cayenne, and fried. A delicious pie can be made 
of the head, together with egg-balls, quenelles, and 
a few mushrooms in season, or some fried oys- 
ters ; the pastry should be very light and tender, 
and extra gravy poured into the pie after it is 
baked; a glass of wine and a little lemon juice 
add much to the flavor of the gravy, which 
should be brown. 

Like terrapin and green turtle, canvas-back 
ducks are luxuries upon the Eastern coast, how- 
ever plentiful they may be on the Pacific and the 
great Western lakes ; but if one has only a single 
feast in a lifetime there is all the more reason 
why it should be properly dressed. To no dish 
does Dean Swift’s injunction more fitly apply 
than to canvas-back—‘“ See that neither yourself 
nor the meat be overdressed ;” no system is more 
pernicious, for water-birds especially, but we can- 
not yet conform to the good old Maryland mam- 
my’s rule of “ jes lettin’ de duck fly froo de kitch- 
en.” 

From twenty to twenty-five minutes in a hot 
oven seems to be ample time to allow for baking 
a canvas-back ; if a clear hot roasting fire is 
available, five minutes less would serve to cook 
the breast rare or medium rare; only the breast 
is eaten at the first service, and if quantity per- 
mits, the entire portion is allowed for a lover of 
the bird; half the quantity would serve a lady 
possessed of a legitimate appreciation of the lux- 
ury; but where appetite or expediency dictates 
less bountiful service, the breast should be quick- 
ly cut straight down to the bone, in as many slices 
as are desired, before lifting any out, for not a 
drop of the gravy nor an atom of heat should be 
lost. 

For baked or roast canvas-back the seasoning 
should be simple—only salt, cayenne, and butter, 
with a garnish of acid jelly or lemon. Some- 
times a few stalks of celerv are inserted in the 
bird, but absolutely no stuffing is permissible: 
the cook who would dress this prince of the 
shore like an ordinary water-fowl could never be 
made to understand flavors, much less to develop 
them. 

Jelery is considered the proper salad for can- 
vas-back, sometimes accompanied by a mayon- 
naise. 

Broiled canvas-back is delicious, either with 
lemon, sour orange, or Mrs. Howe’s jelly and mus- 
tard sauce. The inside of the bird should be ex- 
posed to a clear hot fire for about twelve min- 
tes, and the skin turned to the heat just long 
enough to brown it; the service should be imme- 
diate, so that the bird can be eaten hot. 

A favorite Philadelphia method is to roast the 
bird nearly done, and then send it to the table in 
a chafing-dish over a lighted lamp. 

On the Eastern Shore canvas-back is served 
with a garnish of fried hominy and jelly. 

The question at once arises of the second service 
of the duck, since only the breast is served at the 
first. Several excellent recipes have been given 
for brown stews of birds and game, and for an 
Indian curry of duck; rice accompanies the cur- 
ry, of course. 

In a ragoit the carcass of the cold duck would 
be cut in joints, browned in butter, dredged with 
a tablespoonful of dry flour and stirred until the 
flour browned, then covered with boiling water, 
seasoned lightly with salt and cayenne, and stew- 











ed tender. Fried hominy, fried bread, or boiled or 
fried rice could be served with the ragové ; in dish- 
ing it,a glass of wine, or a couple of tablespoon- 
fuls of acid jelly, would greatly add to its flavor. 
A delicious pie could be made by enclosing such 
a ragout in a light pastry, pouring the surplus 
gravy into the pie after baking it. The joints 
could be stewed and potted like game, or made 
into a savory soup; in no case should a particle 
of the bird remain unused. 

A delicious salmis of cold duck can be made 
by frying the joints in a little salad-oil, covering 
them with claret, or with gravy and lemon juice, 
seasoning the salmis highly with cayenne and 
lightly with salt, and simmering it until the duck 
is tender. Or it may be stewed tender in brown 
gravy with a few olives, and finished with a gar- 
nish of fried bread. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inkstanp.—Your sister is ‘‘ Miss Jones,” and you 
are “‘ Miss Dorothy Jones.” The young men must call 
you “ Miss Dorothy.” 

Mrs. L. J. B.—We do not reply to such qneries by 
mail. The Bazar with the fullest articles on infants’ 
clothing is No. 5, Vol. XVIIL 

E. B.S.—White tulle with silver drops and decora- 
tion of silver passementerie will be most suitable for 
your dancing dress. You can add some pink roses 
and a pink plush sash if you need a little color, 

Nina.—No; crumbs are brushed from the table af- 
ter the meats and before the dessert. Finger-bowls 
are used in private families, and one should, of course, 
be set before each person, as no person would like to 
use that which had been used by another, nor would 
it be cleanly. It is customary to send the tea around 
with sugar bowl and cream pitcher. 

Five-o’oLook Tra.—Cake is offered at five-o’clock 
tea, and sandwiches. No; the servants should not take 
the tea-things away; they should remain until after 
the guests are gone. 

Prreiexny.—Get a striped India long shawl for $25 
or $30 for an extra wrap. Cover the black basque 
with lace as you suggest, but do not alter the skirt. 

Littian.—At a morning wedding a young girl should 
wear her street suit of cloth with jacket and hat, un- 
less she is staying in the house where the wedding is 
given, when a white serge, or pale blue, pink, scarlet, 
or pistache green cashmere will auswer. 

An Ovp Susscniser,—Cashmere and serge pleatings 
should not be lined. 

X. Y. Z.—A white dress at a church wedding, even 
though it is a quiet morning wedding, is usually made 
with atrain. A short white veiling dress and small 
bounet may answer your purpose 

J. B. L.—It is not necessury to send an answer to 
cards announcing a wedding. Gentlemen use very 
simall cards for visiting. Ladies’ cards are large, and 
more hearly sqoare than those of last year. 

Mus. L. S.—Get softly quilted lining for a dark cash- 
mere cloak for your girl of two years. Make it witha 
pointed yoke and puffed sleeves, and gather the re- 
mainder quite full to the yoke. 

Morurre.—The full gathered skirts and plain rounc 
waists are worn by girls from two or three years of 
age up to those who ure ten or twelve years old. The 
plush waists are in the loose English sacque fashion, 
with a full gathered vest and pleated skirt. 

Eveanon,--As you are not to be married fa full 
dress, do not have your little nieces serve as bridemaida, 
as it is difficult to dress them appropriately for sucha 
quiet. wedding. 

STEV-MOTIIVE.— 
years old. 


Put woollen dresses on the girls three 
If you prefer the low guimpe dresses, you 
can have guimpes of cashmere, or else use jersey wool 
waists with velvet collar and cuffs to match the dark 
cashmere. 


Mus. L. 8.—The Russian bang curved lowest in the 
middle of the forehead is the fashion ot the winter for 
those who find it becoming. Irregular locks are most 
becoming to others, 


Weiis Cotiedn. 
metic you mention, 

A Sussorimer.—A black wool suit for a lady of fifty 
years should be made of wool diagonal with some 
braid or silk passementerie for trimming. Fora young 
lady a tailor suit of green, brown, red, or blue cloth, 
with coat to match trimmed with fur, will be the best 
choice. See designs in late numbers of the Bazar. 
Short basques are preferred to long ones. A round 
hat of felt or of silk beaver is suitable for a young 
lady. 

Mus. S. W.—We cannot recommend any special sys- 
tem. 

Many Reapers.—Your sample is woven guipure 
lace of mixed cotton and wool, rather heavy for a dresa. 
Ot course guests shonid not stay after the hour speci- 
tied on the card for closing the reception. In the cage 
you mention, only dancers and their chaperons are 
expected to stay 


We know nothing about the cos- 


Mrs. B. O. K.—** Luncheon” is used in preference to 
“lunch” in speaking of formal entertainments. Do not 
address a letter to “* Mrs. Judge Smith”: you canuot 
use her husband's tithe, and should address it by her 


husband's name only, a8 “* Mrs. Henry Smith.” 

O.v Sunsoriser.—An old lidy’s black silk dress 
should have a basque with some velvet or lace on the 
neck and sleeves, and a skirt with pleated front, some 
drapery Opening in the middle, and full gathered back 
breadth. 

Dutver.—Use either cloth, velveteen, or velvet for a 
driving hood, and trim with fur or with Astrakhan 
cloth, 

Fannte B., or Bartrimore.—Use ladies’ cloth or else 
camel's hair for a basque and drapery over a skirt of 
your Bengaline silk. Put brown fur or else black 
passementerie at the foot of the silk skirt and on the 
basque. 

Higu-sonoor Grar.—The dull red shades and clear 
sapphire blue should be becoming to you 

May D.—Have short sleeves or half-long sleeves to 
the yellow silk, or else have loops and ends of ribbon 
drooping from the armhole to form a pointed cap 
sleeve. ong undressed kid gloves of light tan shade 
should be worn. 

Butpraroom.—You will find your inquiries abont 
full dress for men anticipated in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No, 48, Vol. XIX. Crush hats remain in 
fashion, notwithstanding the objections made to them 
at the beginning of the season. 

Petrr.—If you attend dinners in Washington you 
will need a trained dresa, which may be of black satin 
of the soft yet inexpensive kind, trimmed with some 
lace and jet. You can then have au extra lace skirt 
made short to wear with the black satin waist, and 
this will answer for most receptions. There isa great 
variety and independence in dress in Washington. 
You might also have a velvet basque to wear with the 
skirte noted, to make more hanges, 

Mas. L. C. A.—We cannot give yon better sngges- 
tions for young ladies’ evening dresses than you will 
find in the tulle and brocade dresses illustrated on 
page 768 of Bazar No. 47, Vol. XIX. Wool and silk 
dresses for the same young women are also shown on 
the same page and that next it 

M. 8. B.—No studs are visible with the scarfs and 
vests worn by menin the daytime. There are excel- 
lent American silks that will answer for your petticoat. 
We do not give names of brands, etc., in this column. 

Constant Reaver.—Taurn your curtains over at the 
top and 5 pone them by rings and poles, 

founa Matron.—Sapphire blue will be a pretty 
choice for your velvet dinner dress. Make it with a 
baaque and demi-train all of one material except the 
vest and a side piece of white repped silk or moiré, 
Put gilt or silver passementerie on the white parts, 
and on the neck and sleeves. Let the front of the 
skirt be canght up in pleats on the left side to show 
the white at the foot, and turned back on the front in 
revers faced with the white silk edged with passemen- 
terie, 
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Cross Sti 
See illustrations on page 53. 


Tue border Fig. 1 is worked either in three colors or in three 
shades of a single color, the heavy parts in cross stitch and the 
edges and scrolls in Holbein stitch. Fig 2,a lighter design, is 
worked in cross stitch in two tints. 


Embroidered Table or Stand Scarf. 
See illustration on page 53. 

Aone the middle of this scarf, which is half a yard wide and 
thirty inches long, is a band of olive plush, and on both sides of 
this a narrower band of écru felt, perforated ready for embroider- 
ing in a Greek key 
pattern. The lines of 
the pattern are back- 
stitched in light and 
dark terra-cotta filo- 
selle. Between the 
lines slanting stitches 
in medium terra-cotta 
crewel are worked. 
Lines of tinsel are 
stretched from hole to 
hole of the perfora- 
tions, and are fastened 
down with stitches in 
peacock blue and ter- 
ra-cotta filoselle. The 
scarf is lined with sat- 
teen and finished with 
a tassel fringe at the 
ends. 


Embroidered 
Blotter. 


See illustration on page 
53. 


Tue covers of the 
blotter are faced with 
copper-colored plush, 
On the upper side 
there is a decoration 
of appliqué-work on 
one corner, and one 
of embroidery on the 
opposite one. For the 
appliqué a three-cor- 
nered piece of tinsel 





brocade is laid on the Fig. 83.—Woot anp Pius Dress. a ‘ » tans 
plush, with its “inner Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] ROCK FOR GiRL FROM 8 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
‘ > > 4 209 . Irice § ‘eo 
edge covered and or- For pattern and description see Supple- Cut Pattern, No. 3921: Price, 20 Cents. y 
namented with scroll- ment, No, VIIL, Figs. 57-67. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 11-18. 


work of applied bronze 

kid, and with a rosette of the same 
kid on the surface. All the edges 
of the kid and the stems and ten- 
drils are defined with couched 
gold cord. The embroidering con- 
sists of a peony and leaves worked 
in colored silks and veined in gold 
thread. To transfer the design to 
the plush it is traced on white mus- 
lin, which is cut out and gummed 
on the plush ground, and the em- 
broidery executed overit. A thick 
gold cord surrounds the embroid- 
ered part of the cover. 


Lady’s Knitted Vest. 


See illustration on page 44. 








Waitt wool, either Saxony or 
split zephyr, and coarse steel knit- 
ting-needles are required to work 
this vest. The upper and lower 
edges and the wrists of the long 
sleeves are in ribbed knitting, and 
the remainder of the body in plain 
knitting. Begin at the lower edge, 
casting on 860 stitches; join the 
ends, and knit one plain round. 
Next knit 80 rounds of ribbed 
knitting, 2 stitches plain and 2 
purled by turns, then 206 rounds in 
plain knitting, which will carry the 
work to the armholes. To form 
the armholes knit the back and 
front separately, the back first on 
the middle 154 stitches in straight 
rows to and fro; to keep the right 
side uniform, purl every other row. 
Work 88 rows; widen at both 
ends, 4 stitches from the edge, the 
first time in the 15th row, after 
this 6 times at intervals of 7 rows, 
then twice again at intervals of 10 
rows; to widen, knit 2 out of 1 
stitch, 1 plain and 1 purled. At 
the end of the 88th row cast off 
the first and last 36 stitches, and 
leave those remaining at the mid- 
die aside while working the front. 
On both sides of the back cast off 
28 stitches for the armholes; then 
knit the right front first, on the 
82 stitches next those cast off on 
that side. Work 110 rows to and 
fro as in the back; knit the 14 
stitches nearest the front edge 
plain in both rows, instead of 
purling in every other row, and in 
this space work two button-holes, 
ove in the 88d and one in the 71st 
row; for a button-hole cast off the 
middle 4 stitches in one row, and 
in the next cast on 4 in place of 
them. To form a breast gore begin 
to widen in the 7th row, knitting 
2 stitches out of the 40th stitch ; 
in every 8th row thereafter, 9 times, 
make 2 widenings, on both sides 
of the widening in the preceding 
row, which will gradually increase 
the stitches between. Besides this 
widening widen at the armhole, 4 
stitehes from the edge, the first 
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time in the 10th row, and 9 times Fig. 1.—Cueckko Ciora Costume. 


thereafter at intervals of 8 rows. For description see Supplement. 
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In the 93d row set aside the 58 stitches at the front edge; work 
on the remainder toward the armhole, and in every following 
second row add the 2 stitches then nearest the front to those 
previously set aside, to form the curve of the neck, At the end 
of the 110th row cast off the 36 stitches on the armhole side for 
the shoulder. Work the left front to correspond with the right, 
but to form an underlapping flap at the front edge take up the 
first 14 stitches on the wrong side of the right front. After 
completing both fronts crochet the shoulders together from the 
wrong side, and then on all the remaining stitches knit 10 rows in 
ribbed knitting; next, for a row of holes through which to draw 
a silk cord or ribbon, knit 2, + put the wool over, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 2, repeat 
from *. Finish with 
two more rows in 
ribbed knitting, then 
east off. For the 
sleeves begin at the 
top with 150 stitches, 
and knit 240 rounds 
in plain knitting; in 
the 4th round, and 
then 29 times with 
intervals of 5 rounds 
between, knit 2 
stitches together af- 
ter the first 3 stitches 
in the round, and 
again at the end of 
theround. Then fol- 
low 60 rounds in 
ribbed knitting, after 
which cast off. Sew 
the sleeves into the 
armholes with the 
sloped part under the 
arm, Edge the neck 
and sleeves with cro- 
chet notches, for 
which work a single 
crochet on the next 
following stitch, a 
picot, consisting of 4 
chain and a single on 
the first of them, pass 
2, repeat. 








Piaww anp Prats Woon Costume. 


’ 
Bacx.— [For Front, see Page 53.] A New-year 5 


Cut Pattern, No. 3920: Basque and Over- Compliment. . 
Skirt, 25 Cents each. T has become quite 
For pattern and description see Supple- the fashion to send 


ment, No, VI., Figs. 36-48 boxes of bonbons, in- 

' stead of bouquets of 
flowers, to ladies whom it is de- 
sired to compliment; and it is a 
custom borrowed from the Paris- 
ians at New-year’s, and used suc- 
cessfully here, much pains and ex- 
pense being taken with the boxes 
which enclose the bonbons. New 
notions are constantly in demand 
in the manufacture of the sweet- 
meats themselves; but the pret- 
tiest and most poetical of the re- 
cent ones are the candied rose- 
leaves, violets, and other small and 
delicate blossoms. The violets are 
especially dainty and choice, the 
whole flower being crusted in the 
sugar, which it flavors so that it 
seems to be only the crystalliza- 
tion of that delicately delicious 
drop of honey in the nectary of 
the violet plucked in May. 





Notaries Public. 


T OTARIES public were first ap- 
pointed, we read, by the fa- 
thers of the Christian Church, to 
collect the acts or memoirs of mar- 
tyrs in the first century. 





Ammonia. 
MMONIA, while one of the 


commonest products of the 
earth, is also one of the most use- 
ful. A few drops of it poured into 
hard water makes the water soft 
to the hands as silk, and this water 
takes the dirt off of paint more 
quickly than any other, takes the 
stains out of carpets better than 
anything except ox-gall, cleans 
combs and hair-brushes, and makes 
gold and silver look as good as 
new. <A good quantity of am- 
monia in the water also is a very 
safe substitute for any soap known 
in washing blankets, which, un- 
wieldy and hard to wash at the 
best, are ruined if soap is directly 
used upon them. Ammonia, too, 
rubbed with a bit of flannel on 
the outside of the throat, as a 
rubefacient, but not to the point 
of blistering, is excellent in cases 
of sore throat from colds; it is 
useful rubbed in this way on the 
back of the neck for the allevia- 
tion of headache. The prepara- 
tion called aromatic ammonia is 
again as valuable, medicinally, as 
the other is in household service. 
Ten to twenty drops of this in a 
large wine-glass of water will re- 
vive a fainting person as quickly 
as brandy will, and is an excel- 
lent stimulant in cases of nervous 
depression and approaching head- 
ache, restoring the circulation, and 
often helping a weak heart. It is 
so cheap and so satisfactory a 





Fig. 2.—Woot axp Pius Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] remedy that there is no excuse for 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII, Figs. 57-67. not having it always at hand. 
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)MBROIDERY.—Cross AND HOLBEIN STITCH. 









Fig. 1.—Borprr ror Linen E 
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Fig. 1.—Morr ror Visitine Torverre. Fig, 2.—THEATRE 
For description see Supplement. Morr. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Skating Dregs ror Girt From 14 To 16 Years OLp. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. LIL, Figs. 19-24, 
Skxatinc Costume ror Girt From 14 To 16 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIL., Figs. 49-56. 
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Piaiw aNd Prain Woo. Costume.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 52. | 
Cut Pattern, No. 3920: Basque and Over-Skirt, 25 Cents each. ; ‘ 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 36-48. EmBromeRED TaBLE or Stanp Scary. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NIGHT-SWEATS AND PROSTRATION, 
Dr. R. Srupuarrer, St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘I have 


used it in dyspepsia, nervous prostration, and in night- 
sweats, with very good results.”—[( Adv.) 





YOU CAN LEARN HOW TO GET RICH 

by sending your address to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine; they will send you full information about 
work that you can do and live at home wherever 
you are located. Work adapted to all ages and both 
sexes, $5 to $25 a day and upwards easily earned. 
Some have earned over $50 in a day. Ali succeed 
grandly. All is new. You are started free. Capital 
not required. Delay not. All of the above will be 
proved to you, aud you wil! find yourself on the road 
to a handsome fortune, with a large and absolutely 
eure income from the very start.—[{Adv.] 





Panpora from her magic box 
Lost all her charms save hope. 
Now mortals have three greater charms 
In a box of Rirern’s Crystal Soap.—{Adv.) 





PUBLIC SPEAKERS AND SINGERS 
Can use ** Brown's Bronchial Troches” as freely as re- 
quisite, containing NOTHING THAT O\N INJURE THE 
system. They are invaluable in allaying the hoarse- 
ness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, nFFKOT- 
UALLY OLEARING and STRENGTHENING the voice 

** They greatly relieve any uneasiness in the throat.— 
8. 8. Cunuy, Teacher of Oratory, Bostou.—[{ Adv.) 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Perrnot.y pure soap 

may be made. I, therefore, cordiaily commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 
your pure * La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cuas. 8. Hieerns’ “ La Bette” Bouquet Tor.et Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of G.yvornine, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infanta.—[(Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. Tt is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
) admirably adapted for invalids as 
4 well as for persons in bealth. 


Sold by Grocers e jrocers everywhere. 


. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLEsSS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 


og htAl/y, 
FLAKES. 


The Food of Foods. 


ONSTANT use of Oatmeal produccs 
dyspepsia. 











| = 





Physicians now penne 
nize this as a fact. @By exact analysis | 
‘* Cerealine Flakes” has as much greater 
true food value than Oatmeal as 100 is | 
greater than 59. ae 


Cereauine M’r’c Co,, Cotumsus, inp 








UNEQUALLED IN 


Toue, Touch Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





| London. Sold by the best druggists. 











THIS 18 THE GENUINE. 


Our trade-mark around every bottle. In Sickness 
Every Drop is Worth its Weight in Gold. 





The ender af Healing. 
FOR SORE THROAT, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, PILES, CATARRH, WOUNDS, 
BURNS, HEMORRHAGES, FEMALE 00m- 
PLAINTS, ETC. 

Used Internally and Externally, 
Prices, 50c., $1, $1.75. (Sold Everywh« re. ) 


POND’ S EXTRACT CO., 76 Sth Ave.. N. V 


lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 

The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods, 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggista, 25c., 50c. , $1.00. 
t#~ A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Wei 18, Rio uarvson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 








P ositively no free ‘sample copies. 
THE 


ART) 








AGE 


(NOW IN ITS FOURTH 
YEAR] 


$2.50 
A sketch (reduced in size) of one of 
a year, mailed in tubes. the 14x11 in. Forbes Photogravures | 
Single copies Twenty-five which appear with ——— ple- 
cents each. ments in every issue of TAGE. 
SPECIAL FEATURES are Architects’ | 
Designs for interior decorations, color schemes, | 
building plans and household furniture—including 
halls, stairways, mantels, tables, chairs, side- | 








THE COMPANIONS. 


boards, corner-stands, wash-stands, cabinets, etc. 

Art Gossip, criticisms, suggestions and news. 
Paintings in galleries, studios and exhibitions. Ex- 
amples of American artists’ work with biographies. | 

Literary Gossip, consisting of editorials on 
current topics for serious reflection and after-din- | 
ner chat. Reviews of novels and leading books. | 
Printing and Engraving articles on new and old 
illustrated books, magazines, art books, etc. 

The Art Age is an inclusive, popular and in- 
structive journal of American art, giving publicity 
and full credit to architects, decorators, painters, 
sculptors, authors, publishers, printers and en- 
gravers for their highest achievements, 

Single copies 25 cents. Address, Art Age, 74 
West 23d Street, New York. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


| AS been known for 60 years to be the best, purest, 

and most fragrant tooth powder. It whitens 
the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 
gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Cheap tooth powders, pastes, and washes contain acid 
and gritty substances which scratch and ruin the 
enamel, but Rowlands’ Odonto is warranted free from 
all ac id, gritty, or deleterious compounds. The only 
genuine Odonto is Rowlands’, of 20 Hatton Garden, 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.n By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1I878. 














INFANTS’ OUTFITS. 
New Health Patterns: a Barrow Coat or Skirt, Bon- 
net, Princess Skirt, etc., 10 patterns, 0c. First Short 
Clothes: a Hubbard Dress, Bonnet, etc., 10 patterns, 














50c. Full directions and amonnt required ed. 
LILLA DROWN, Brattleboro, Vt. 


FURS. 
C.0. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


(Established A.D. 1820) 


184 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Seal-Skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 
Wraps; 

Astrakhan (Black Persian) Jackets, Pelerines, 
Wraps, &c. ; 

Muffs, Boas, and Trimmings of various Furs ; 

Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables ; 

Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes ; 

Gents’ Cloth Coats, Linen and Trimmed Fur; 

Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, Xe. ; 

At Prices that will amply repay a 

Visit to our Warerooms. 

Fashion-Plate Descriptive Catalogue and Price- 
List sent on application. 

Orders by Mail, or information desired, will re- 
ceive special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, or 
satisfactory references are furnished, goods 
will be sent on approval. 


A Practical Art Helper. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE. 


IT IS THE BEST ART PAPER ISSUED. 
(Established, 1878.) 
Published 26 times a year, and giving Thirteen 


(13) beautiful colored plates, only Three Dollars 
to a year. 6 months, 3 colored plates, on trial for 
































mate copy, with Jack or yellow roses, or 
besntite large marine (by Edward Moran), only 
20 cents. No Free Copies. Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE, 


WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 


37 & 39 West 22d Street, N. Y. 


1784. 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
vip is 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. St. Louis, San Francisco. 








1886. 





C. C. Shayne, 


Manufacturing Farrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 
Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments this sea- 
son. This will afford a splen- 
did opportunity for ladies to 
purchase reliable furs direct 
from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. Fashion 

book mailed free. 
ICHTHYOL SOAP tReet dict: 
STIEFEL, Offen- 
bach on the Main. Ichthyol, a recent discovery, 
very effectual in the treatment of Skin diseases, has 
been utilized in the most practical manner in this Soap, 
which the Manufacturer asserts is especially useful in 
Curing Eczema, Erysipe las, Salt-Rheum, Ringworm, 
Skin-worms, Scab, ‘ed Spots, and all stages of Rosacea 
(an inflamed condition of the skin generally located on 
or about the nose, and a sorry blemish to faces that 
would otherwise be fair), and will produce a fresh and 
healthy complexion. The unpleasant affliction, a red 
nose, and all gradations of redness of the skin, can 
be favorably treated with this soap. Obtainable of 
druggists, or a cake and a circular will be sent by mail 


on receipt of 25 cents. W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 
Wholesale Agents for the U. S., 170 William St., N. “Me 


EPPS 'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR'S 


Ilnstrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 














ich is the Priestley trade-mark 


Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson's 
Le Boutillier Bros., ‘and others. 


PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Cloths, for both Costumes and Wraps, of extra seg FF the Real 
India Cloth, uniting the Camel-Hair effect with the graceful folds of Indian draperies, 

Silk-Warp Diagona and Serges, the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture and 
— suitable in and out of mene None genuine unless rolled on a ‘ Varnished Board,” 


They are for sale by all the rincipal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by Lord & 
Llourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 








and the new 





THE JUDGE'S CASH PUZZLE 


In Behalf of the 


GRANT MONUMENT FUND. 


Use your Brains and Make Money. 
MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN, EVERYBODY. 





The Judge proposes to assist the Grant Monument 
Fund by —oemiaing a grand competition on word- 
building (making the largest number of words from 
given sentence by transposing and using letters to 
suit the purpose), in using for the theme the sentence 
“Who will be our next President?” and offering 
Cash prizes to successful competitors, each of whom 
will have to pay Fifty (50) cents on presentation of 
his competitive paper. The money received will be 
— as follows: 

P “4 nty-five cents is at once credited to the Grant 
unc 

The remaining twenty-five cents, after deducting 
the legitimate expenses of advertising names with 
their respective answers, &c., &c., will be placed in 
a common fund to be equally divided among the six 
successful competitors, « ¢., the six persons sending 
in the largest lists of English words (proper nouns in- 
cluded) made from the sentence “‘Who will be our 
next President ?” 

The magnitude of the prizes will depend on the 
amount of money received, or in other words, on the 
number of competitors, C ‘ommunications open until 
February 15, 1887, 12 o’clock. Prizes will be awarded 
the following week. 

This is not a new thing. In England large sums of 
mouey have been raised for Charity by this method, 
and those who have participated and incidentally 
helped a worthy object have won a prize as high as 
$10,000 as a reward for mental activity. 

The names of ome titors will be published from 
week to week in Judge as they may come in. This 
will not only serve as an acknowialaniaas of the re- 
ceipt of the money, &c., but will also serve to show 
the weekly progress of the fund. Governing rules, &c., 
in Judge, No. 272, and each week thereafter, 


Address 
“Grant Fund,” 
THE JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., 
Potter Building, New York City. 
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SEELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
ortear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c. 
Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with ny new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 
All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 


BABY BANGS, 
Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
EUGENIE’S SECRET, OR “C. B..” 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all‘other preparations. Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preparation for we aby shade 
of hair Golden Aubure. Price, $4. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion ; 2.00 complete. 
Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 

lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blueh of the rose, 

$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle; and a complete assortment 


of beautifying cosmetics by the Parfumerie Monte 
Cristo. Catalogues mailed tree. 
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GENUINE 


ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 


than home made, More a ¥ 
A Rich Dessert t San = ss “ee 
of Ex mvery Can is Guaranteed 


No acid ever used hing 
If your grocer don’t oa it, write to us. 





Nicest styles you ever saw. Sample 
Cards FRE Book free toall. Send your address 
* and 2 stamps for mail. Big pay to 
club agents. HOLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, Ct. 
<i 15 new style Gold Leaf Cards, your name, 10c. 


EW YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 
Purchases of every description. For Circulars, 
etc., address Mux. R. Corrons, 795 Broadway, N. Y 


OPPING In New York by a lady 
SH of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BON iD, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING. AGENCY, eee 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, N ew York. 






































JANUARY 15, 1887. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








DRY GOGDS FHM NR TOE 


Mall Orem peony 202 LOWEST PRICES, 


carefully filled. 
rices before annual stock- 


jal reductions in 
ee Silks and Dry Goods, &€., &c. Satisfaction 


pene Mh. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 





Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK, 








Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiorit AK one 8 a and Mustard consists 
in their per fect V yreat — ENGTH, 
aud FULL W GEE’ T oF package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter-pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind desired. 

BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 é ‘anal Street, Providence, R. I. 


OPPOSITION ONLY MAKES THIS CAT GROW, 








A VERY BIG CAT: 


ALOGUE, but now we have two. 


PART 1 contains 192 large pages of STAMPING 
PATTERNS, showing about 5000 of the newest de- 
signs, many of which are original with us. 





PART 2 contains illustrated instructions for Ken- 


sington Painting, Lustre Painting, Lava Work, Tapes- 
try Painting, Drawn Work, Honiton and Point Lace 
Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris Tinting, Tissue- 
Flower Making, Embroidery Stitches, Alliance Em- 
broidery, etc., etc., with numerous engravings, show- 


ivg all that is newest and best in Fancy Work and | 


Novelties in Decoration. 


Price of either of these books, 25 cts. 


Bentley's Art Needlework, 


12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 





In ordering please mention whether Part | 


1 or Part 2 is wanted, or enclose 50 cents 
for both. 





RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil. Softens and preserves leather. 1s 
economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural, 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and 
misleading state ments. Burron & Orriry, Mfrs. N. N.Y. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed ; Til-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mavame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City 

Prof. MoLkan, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 








ae DR. HUMPHREYS’ Book, 144 Pages, 
a §=«- Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS? 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109'Fulton Street, N. Y. 








SGOOD ART SCHOOL. 16th Year. 
Domestic Building,cor. of Broadway & 14th St.,N.Y. 
Terms of instruction: $1.00, 3 hours’ lesson; $5. 00, 
6lessons. Open throughout the year. Pupils may en- 
terat anytime. Regular lessons by mail. Practical ad- 
vice - c ~_ —— aeaee owen furnished 
to order. rculars upon application. ddress 
Miss A. H. O 





| color schemes for individual rooms. 

















“TOILET SOAP, 
HENCE, THE ‘BEST & CHEAPEST. 


‘MOST DURABLE 












PEARS’ SOAP—the Great English Complexion Soap—is sold throughout the 
United States and in all other parts of the world, and its praises are heard and 


echoed everywhere. 








Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
| Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 





Laptgs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and a St. Ne ¥ 


Home ST 


$2.00 a Year. Sample Copy Free for Postage. 


The cheapest, most attractive, and best journal of 
its class; 16 pages fortnightly be sautifully illustrated. 
Specific directions for furnishing rooms and houses; 
Full of valuable 
hints for all interested in beautifying their homes. 

A new department will be added in the 3d volume, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1887. This treats of the ** Hygiene 
of the Toilet,’ by an eminent woman pbysician. A 
series of articles on Natural Flowers. in Decoration, 
and Floral Usages at Weddings, Christenings, Dinners, 
etc., is also an attractive feature. 

Subscribers’ questions answered in the paper. 

26 numbers for $2.00; six months’ and three months’ 
trial orders received at pro porate rates. Send for 
free sample copy to WM. WHITLOCK, oe 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 33 W. 22d St., N. Y. 











tg we A Shoisra int vinfanture 


and Teething. A pre-digested or Dys= 
CS, Coneumptives. Convalescents. 
rfect nutrient in asti ng Diseases. 
Requires no 4%. se 00. eens, ‘Care 
and Foedin of Infants, mailed 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., om Mase, 


PARIS GLOVES. 


Our ** Chanut Gloves, Imported directly from 
our Factory in Paris, are recommended for their high 
degree of excellence, and ladies will find it to their 
advantage to try our own make, which is acknowl- 

edged to be superior in fit, elegance, and durability. 

All our Gloves are repaired free of charge. 

Price-list and Color Card sent on application. 

J. M. CHANUT & CIE., 

PARIS, 107 AVENUE D’ORLEANS. 

NEW YORK, COR. 5TH eae & 14TH ST. 

BOSTON, 3 TEMPLE PLA 

BALTIMORE, 16 NORTH "CHARL ES ST. 








CITARRH S'e'essacoampde, Sroatment FREE 





SHORT HINTS 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the 
subject, by 


“AUNT MATILDA.” 


Price 40 cents. 


This book should be in every family desirous of 
knowing “the proper thing to do.” We all desire 
to behave properly, and to know what is the best 
school of manners. What shall we teach our children 
that they may go out into the world well-bred men 
and women ? 


“SHORT HINTS” 


| Contains the answer, and will be mailed to any ad- 


dress, postage prepaid, on receipt of price 


I. L. CRACIN & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
THE ART AMATEUR (Established 1579) 
Decoration. Superb De- 


for 3 months’ 
| trial sub- 
scription. 
signs in Color. Speci- 


men copy, with colored plate, 25c. Prospectus for 1887 
free on application. Mention this paper. Montacur 
Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York 

5 ‘The Best Practica Art Magazine.” 


ART SILKS, 


Desirable for Easel Drapes, Mantel Scarfs, Pillows, 
Sash-curtains, Lining Baskets, and all kinds of artistic 
| Fancy Work. We have in stock over seventy-five de- 
| signs and colorings, ranging in price from 50 cents to 
; $1.50 per yard. Liberal samples of the whole assort- 





gives a profusion of Work- 
ing Designs for Oil, Water- 
Color,and China Painting, 
Carving, Embroidery, and 
every other kind of ama- 
teur art work and Interior 











| ment will be sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
OWEN MOORE & CO., Congress Street, 
Portland, Maine. 


“PARTED BANG” 


—— of natural CURLY Hair, 
teed “beco: 


uarn! ming’ to ladies 
Cho wear their hair parted, $6 
up, ulifying Ma size and color. 

ask, with prep’n 





. Ds 
the m'fr for Dlust’ 
E. Burnham, 71 State-st(Cent'l Music Hall)Chicago 


For 10 cents in 
stamps we will 
send a book con- 
taining, First: 


the complete words of the Mikado. Second: the 
music of all the best songs. Third: etchings of all 
the characters in the opera. These facts make it the 
best Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 
beautiful chromo cards besides, not defaced by having 
advertisements printed on the pictures. 
ack Publishing Company, 
528 & 530 Washington St., New York. 
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vonsta ble Ks Co 


FANCY SILK HOSIERY. 


Embroidered Fronts, Sandal Lace, etc. 
SILK UNDERWEAR. 
Pure Bright and Raw Silk of the bes 
manufacture. 

Also, Lambs’-Wool, Cashmere, Merino, 
Camels’-Hair, and Balbriggan. 
GENTLEMEN’S 
Solid Colored Silk, Camels’-Hair, Cash- 
mere, and Lambs’ -Wool Half-Hose. 


7 en 
Wroadevary AS 1 9th ét. 





Fas. Pearsall &Co’s 


ilo. Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 
unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisi 
bility of FiLoseLite. It is dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are 


identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian 
and Indian Needlework. 

Unlike ordinary mo’ern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 


without Fading or Changing, 
(2) will Wash, 
(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 
Retail of Schools 





of Art Needlework and Stores through- 

out « nage hii epeseag—s-Aage Wholesale als ng 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses 

.—The name ”«PEARSALL’S’ and the words 


CUNFADING EASTERN DYES" ore on 


every SkKeln. 
No other is Genuine. mite 


ations abound 





———- 


BREAKING 


THEY NEED 
NO 





CORSETS 


THEY FIT AT ONCE, ad usting themselves to 
the form of the wearer and yie la with every 
movement so that it is impossible ‘to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded afterthree weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look out for 
worthless imitations see that the name BALL is 
on the box, ALSO OUR GUARANTEE, For sale by 
all leading dry goods dealers. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
Chicago, Ii., and New York City, ) 











PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR I? 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


~~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+. 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. woop & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


WILBUR’S 





finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 


ghe 
ra Ohl uires no bollings Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and nidren, <% Buy of your dealer, or send (Q stamps 
WiLB BUR & SONS, | Philadelptia. 


Yor trial 


— BABY'S BIRTHDAY. 


eautiful Imported Birthday Card sent 
ae tng baby whose mother will send us the 
names of two or more other babies, and their 
parents’ addresses. Also a handsome Dia- 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 
much valuable information. 









Wells, 
Richardson & ¢ Cory Burlington, ve 





CURE "i: DEAF 


Peck’s PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear Drums 
Perfectly Restore the Hearin 5 ae yerform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
boord dieenouy. Send for illustrated book with testimoni 
als, FREE. Address F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


FREE« Pb return mail. Full Description 
oody’s New Tallor System of Drese 
Cuttiog. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0, 

















FACETIA. 

THE LAST WORD. 
Janet and William, six months wed, 
Amidst the sunset’s flaming red, 


Along a winding river clear 
In loving converse wandered near. 


‘*See, dear, that tiny point of land, 
Just like a pair of scissors planned.” 
“A tailor’s goose, my love, you mean; 
Scissors like that were never seen.” 


** A tailor’s goose! You're one, I say. 
Why, can’t you see? ’tis plain as day, 
The handles, blades, and rounded point. 
You don’t see, Will, because you won't!” 


“Your sex for whims bas long been famed; 
Self-will like this must now be tamed.” 

A push, a scream, a splash, a gasp— 

Janet was in the river's grasp. 


Her Will, an hour ago so bland, 

Now angered, lent no helping hand, 

But shouted * Goose!” from off the bank, 
While she shrieked “‘ Scissors!” as she sank, 


Each time she to the surface came, 
Undaunted, still she called the same, 
While he, unmoved by love or fear, 
Cried ** Goose /” each time sbe did appear. 


The third, last time the water stirred; 
Too weak to utter now a word, 
Janet her arms extended wide, 

Then crossed them scissorswise, and died. 
eee 
HYPOTHECATING POSSIBLE PROFITS. 
The subject ander discussion was bonnets in gener- 
al, with hints in direction of a particular bonnet—still 

unpurchased. 

He. “Speaking of bonnets, my love—and, by-the-bye, 
Easter is still a long way off—did yon read in the pa- 
per this morning of that man out West who gave his 


Sux. “ And she took the bonnet, of course ?” 

He. ** No, my love—and that’s the strangest part of 
it—she took the lot, and the other day it was soid for 
$90,000.” 

Sux. “Isn't that delightful! And now she can buy 
her own bonnets, and have everything she wants with- 
out having to hint around every time.” 


He. “‘ That’s where you are mistaken, my love. She 


. “I can’t think you are so frivolous as that re- 
mark would make you appear, my love, to one who 
didn’t know the solid qualities of your mind. Now 
I've half a mind to duplicate that offer of the Western 
= ; and in case I should, what would your. choice 

e 

Sur. ** How perfectly sweet of you! Of course I'd 
take the lot. At the same time you wouldn't wish me 
to go bareheaded or look like a guy. So-you see, 
dearest, if you were perfectly sure the land would be 
worth $90,000, you could buy the bonnet and charge it 
to my account.” 





—>——_ 


Judge R—, of Alabama, who had belonged to every 
olitical party known in his State, and who neverthe- 
ess retained the good-will of ‘his fellow-townsmen, 
did so by the exercise of considerable mother - wit. 
One day, after giving some unpalatable political advice 
to his neighbors, a gentleman said tohim: “Judge, I 
can place no confidence in your advice. I remember 
at the beginning of the war how confidently you as- 
sured us that the Yankees would be whipped in two 
months. Why,I heard you say that we could whip 
them with pop-guns!”’ 

“I did make that assertion,” replied the Judge, with 

dignity, “and I maintain it still, We conld have 
whipped them with. pop-guns, but they wouldn't fight 


in that way.” 
™ HARD TO MANAGE. 


“T won't do it,” said wicked Bobby to his indulgent 
mamma, and then he left the room. 

“Oh dear,” sighed his mother to his uncle James, 
“I'm afraid Bobby has a very strong will.” 

“Tr is not so munch a strong will,” replied Uncle 
James, scratching his chin, “as it is a strong won't.” 








NEW-YSAR'S CALLING IN THE ROCKY 











_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE SINGER’S REWARD. 
He sang of midnights gloomy, 
Of gardens bright and’ bloomy, 
Of stars and wars, of seas and shores : 
He knew he was inspired. 
He lived on heights Elysian ; 
Hope's fancies charmed his vision ; 
He won some fame, but no cash came— 
This last fact made him tired. 


To follow high ideals 
When hunger on you steals 
Is such a game that soon grows tame; 
He did not thrive on hope, 
But dropped his lofty singing, 
And now grows rich by stringing 
Together rhymes to suit the times 
About a patent soap. 


—_——>—_— 


A young sprig of the English nobility went out to 
Dakota to learn farming. He had great difficulty in 
mastering the terms used in the management of cat- 
tle. One day he was driving his oxen, when a neigh- 
bor who was passing heard him say, ‘‘ Haw, there, 
haw !—Beg pardon, I meant gee!” 




















MOUNTAINS. 
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THE WAY WE ENTERTAIN NOW. 
DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE.“ On!'I DON’T: KNOW. HALF OF THE PEOPLE HERE. 
NAME AND POINT HER OUT TO ME, AND I'LL: INTRODUCE YOU.” 
GUEST. “May 1 NOT INTRODUCE YOU TO SOME OF THEM ?” 


THE FATHER’S HANDS FULL. 
Pa. “ Johnny, whatmade you jump upin-church to- 
9” 


Jounny. “ Jimmy stuck a pin into me.” 

Pa. “Jimmy, don’t you know that is no place to 
stick a pin in Johnny ?” 

Jimmy. ‘‘ Father, if you will designate the exact part 
of brother John’s bedy into which I can insert the pin 
in the fature, I will promise you you will not have 
occasion to reprove brother, John for acting so in 
church,” 

* Joe, what do you think of the brain-food theory 2?” 

* Bill, I think there’s a good deal in it.” 

“Sodol. Iam going to eat more fish and oysters. 
They’re plenty.” 

“That's so, Bill. 


ie ‘ But where do you propose to get 
the brains ?” 


canaeenitiiertenas 
HOLDING HIS POSITION. 


Wire. “I don’t see how you can say that Mr. White- 
choker has an effeminate way of talking. 
very loud voice.” 

Hussanp. ‘*I mean by an effeminate way of talking, 
my dear, that he talks all the time.” 


He has a 
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IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ANY 
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ONE, FIND OUT HER 


NECESSARILY 80. 

**And what was the disposition of the remains ?” 
was asked of a man who recently lost his mother-in- 
aw. 

“The disposition of the remains,” he replied, with 
real feeling, ‘‘ was quiet and peaceful.” 

cntmenldiiina 
EASILY RECALLED. 

“Can you recall the names of those two friends, my 
dear,” he said to his wife,‘* whose affection was so great 
that one offered to die for the other? Da—Da—the 
first begins with a D.” 

“Oh yes,” said the lady, placidly ; “‘ you are thinking 
of Dan and Beersheba.” 

pe a 
: GETTING HIS MONEY’S WORTH. 

“You are picturing rather a gloomy future for me, 
madam,” he said to the fortune-teller. 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied ; ** but it’s the best I can do 


for half a dollar.” 


A man on Long Island says that he has a cow that’s 
half Berkshire and half Albany. 




















ON THE WRONG TRAIL. 

















“TEE-HE! SCUSE ME, SISTAH PO’TAH, BUT I HOPES YO’ AIN'T HU’T.” 


“Yo’ NIGGAH— 


OH, DAT YO’, ELDAH? 
MINE, AN 8 30 DAHK I GOT MY DRESS SKUT ON HIN’ SIDE ’FO’, AN’ WALKED UP DE TRAIL.” 


YO’ sEE, I DRESSED IN DAT BACKROOM OB 


